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I. Introduction 


The school ventilation study in Cattaraugus County, N. Y., is one 
of the three field studies undertaken by the New York Commission 
on Ventilation following its reorganization in 1926. In this study, 
as in that conducted in Syracuse, which has been reported elsewhere 
(1) (2) (3), the commission has been fortunate in collaborating with 
an enlightened public-health organization engaged in a “health 
demonstration.” Both of these “demonstrations,” testing the thesis 
of thé late Dr. Hermann Biggs that public health is purchaseable, 
have received financial assistance from the Milbank Memorial Fund. 
This fund is also supporting the current investigations of the com- 
mission, as it supported those of its predecessor, the New York State 
Commission on Ventilation. 

To the trustees of the Milbank Memorial Fund, to the officials of 
the Cattaraugus County Health Demonstration, to the superintend- 
ents of the rural school supervisory districts, and to the trustees of 
the various school districts, the commission expresses its appreciation 
for the opportunity of conducting this study. 


Il. Object of the Study. 


The primary object of the study was to determine just what were 
the air conditions in one and two room rural schools, with the sec- 
ondary purpose of learning, if possible, how these air conditions 
affected the health of the pupils. Although the State department of 
education reports that it is unable to supply information concerning 
the number of one and two room rural schools and the number of 
pupils attending such schools either in Cattaraugus County or in the 
State as a whole, there is evidence that suggests that there are still 
more than 8,000 schools of this type in the State, with an average 
registration of more than 150,000 pupils. The Federal Bureau of 
Education reports that in the entire country there are some 3,500,000 
pupils attending schools of the type here considered. 


1 Members of the commission: C.-E. A. Winslow, chairman, Rufus Cole, M. D., D. D. Kimball, 
Frederic S. Lee, George T. Palmer, Earle B. Phelps, Edward L. Thorndike. 
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IIL. Cattaraugus County 


Cattaraugus County is located in the western part of New York 
State. To the west is Chautauqua County, the most westerly in 
the State; to the north is Erie County, the largest city in which is 
Buffalo. The southern border of Cattaraugus County forms a part 
of the boundary line between the States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The county is almost perfectly rectangular in shape, the northern 
boundary being the only irregular one. It is approximately 38 miles 
wide, while the north and south dimension varies from 30 to 35 
miles. It contains approximately 1,200 square miles. 

The total population of the county is approximately 75,000 per- 
sons, of whom 32,000 live in the cities of Olean (22,000) and Salamanca 
(10,000). The remaining 43,000 are distributed rather generally 
over the county in 33 townships and 13 incorporated villages. The 
largest village has about 2,000 inhabitants. The average density 
of the population outside the cities and villages is 35 per square mile. 

If the schools in the two cities are omitted, there are 247 grade 
schools and 22 high schools in the county. Of the grade schools, 234 
have but one room and 13 have two rooms; 22 were reported to have 
an average attendance of less than 5 pupils, while 73 had from 6 to 
10 pupils. 

deg _ IV. The School Buildings Included in the Study 

As the object of the study was to obtain information regarding 
air conditions in rural schoolrooms, 48 rooms in 41 different buildings 
in the rural school supervisory districts 1 and 2, comprising roughly 
the eastern third of the county, were selected for study. The distri- 
bution of these classrooms according to the size of the building is 
brought out in Table 1. 


Tasie 1—Number of classrooms and buildings included in the study 


Number 
of build- 


Size of building a 


rooms. 
Rooms in buildings of 2 or more rooms- - 


Total_ 


With the exception of one 2-room brick school (Portville 6), all 
the rooms included in the present study were in buildings of frame 
construction on stone or concrete foundations, with the traditional 
vent openings to permit free circulation of the air underneath the 
building. Only five of the schools had excavated cellars or basements. 
Only two of the buildings (Yorkshire 4 and Freedom 1) were more 
than one story high. 
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Originally the floors may have consisted of but a single thickness 
of tongue-and-groove flooring laid on 2 by 10 joists or hewn logs; 
but new floors have commonly been laid directly over the old ones 
and it is probable that most of the rooms now have a double thickness 
of flooring. 

The walls, which, with the exception of the nine schools of two or 
more rooms, all have outside exposure, have been made of 2 by 4 inch 
studs, with weatherboarding over rough sheathing to the outside. 
Building paper has been used between the sheathing and the weather- 
boards in some instances, but the sheathing is usually not matched 
nor laid very close. 

Plaster over wood lath provided the inside finish of the walls in 15 
rooms; paneled wall board was used in three, while tongue-and- 
groove sealing laid directly over the studding formed the wall in 
the remaining 30 rooms. One room had windows on all four sides; 
21 had windows on three sides; 22 on two sides; and 4 on one side 
only. 

The room ceilings are all flat. In 27 rooms they consist of a single 
layer of the tongue-and-groove ceiling, nailed directly on the cciling 
beams, which are laid straight across from the sill at the eaves. 
Twelve ceilings are plastered, four are of metal, and five are of wall 
poard. Between the ceiling beams and the peaked roof there is an 
open attic space. The roofing generally consists of wood or composi- 
tion shingles over loosely laid rough sheathing with or without building 
paper between. 

The drying out of the inner sealing through the years has resulted 
in the development of cracks of various widths which, during the 
wintertime, allow the infiltration of cold air from. duileide and the 
escape of much warm air through the ceilings and the upper parts of 
the side walls. 

The classrooms are grouped by method of heating in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Method of heating the classrooms 


Type of heating unit of reems 


Ordinary stove in room 32 
Jacketed stove in room 7 
Furnace in nt 


Total. 48 


Wood was the fuel generally used for heating in 27 rooms, coal in 
15, and natural gas in 5. 
“When Fentilation of the rooms was considered necessary, it has 
usually been accomplished by opening windows or doors. In the 
schools heated by furnaces, provision has been made to admit outside 
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air for mixture with the heated air from the furnaces. The mixing 
dampers are controlled from the classrooms. Return ducts, leading 
to the fresh-air inlets of the furnaces, withdraw the air from these 
classrooms at the floor level for recirculation. 

Details of registration, building construction, method of heating, 
and other data for each school are given in Tables 1 and 2 of the 


Appendix. 
V. Methods of Study 


The purpose of the study, it will be recalled, was first to obtain 
information regarding air conditions in one and two room rural 
schools, and, secondly, to determine what relation, if any, these air 
conditions bore to the incidence of respiratory illness among the 
pupils. 

The fundamental observation in attempting to judge air conditions 
was that of temperature. Readings were taken eight times daily at 
a point selected as representative of the average conditions in the 
room. These records, which were kept by the teacher (see Form 1 in 
Appendix) were supplemented by data collected by the commission’s 
observers on regular trips to 45 of the 48 classrooms every 10 days or 
two weeks. The data include— 

1. Temperature distribution: 
a. Horizontal. 
b. Vertical. 

2. Relative humidity. 

To satisfy the second question, a record was kept of the attendance 
pea health records of the pupils. (See Form 2.) On this form the 
teacher was requested to record the occurrence of respiratory illnesses 
(colds or sore throats) among the pupils, both present and ab: _., in 
addition to giving an abstract of the attendance register. For the 
absentees, the cause of absence as stated in the excuses sent by the 
parents was accepted, while the teacher was asked to use her own 
judgment in recording colds and sore throats among the pupils present. 


VI. Results 


(A) AIR CONDITIONS 


The data on air conditions collected in the course of this study in 
48 classrooms of one and two room rural schools are presented in 
Tables 3 and 4 of the appendix to this report. 

The records kept by the teachers permit the following classification 
of the schoolrooms according to their tempest 
methods of heating: 
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3.—Cla ding to tem. teachers’ records 


Number of rooms, hy method Percentage of rooms, by 
of heating method of beating 
Average temperatures (degrees F. 
Fur- Jack- Ordi- Jack Ordi- 
73 and above. 2 2 4 8 22 29 12 17 
70-72.9_. 5 3 6 Mu 56 42 19 29 
67-69.9__ 2 2 13 17 22 29 41 35 - 
Below 67. 9 23 19 
Total... 9 7 32 45 100 100 100 100 
Average Percent of 
Temperature Classrooms Furnace Heated Rooms 
| 
Above 73.0° 22 
70.0° — 72.9° 56 
67.0° 69.9° 22 
Below 67.0° 
0 25 50 75 100. 
Rooms with Jacketed Stoves 
Above 73.0° 29 
70.0° - 72.9° 42 
67.0° = 69.9° 29 
Below 67.0° j 
25 50 75 
Rooms with Ordinary Stoves 
Above 73.0° 12 
70.0° = 72.9° . 19 
67.0° 69,9° 41 
Below 67.0° 26 
0 25 50 75 100 


emp! 4 


It will be seen that 78 per cent of the furnace-heated rooms and 
70 per cent of the rooms with jacketed stoves had average tempera- 
ome 29% 70° F., and none of them showed average temperatures 
t .. whereas but 31 per cent of the siove-heated rooms may 
be ciaz. 0 the former category, and 28 per cent of them averaged 
less than 67°. 
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The thermometers on which these observations were made were of 
a good grade, accurate to within 1°. They were not of the usual 
type, but were supported in brackets which held them about 2 inches 
away from the wall. From the description of the construction of 
these schools, it will be seen that it was only rarely that the ther- 
mometers could be attached to other than outside walls. The room 
thermometers were located only after consideration had been given 
to the selection of a place that would give a reading representative 
of average conditions in the room. 

The value of temperature readings made at a single point in the 
classroom of the type under consideration is questionable. Where 
the heating is accomplished by a simple unjacketed stove in the room, 
the pupils in desks near the stove are frequently exposed to extremely 
high temperatures, while those at a distance are not sufficiently 
warmed. 

One series of data collected by the commission’s observers was the 
temperature on the tops of the desks at the corners and at the center 
of the seating section. The averages of these readings, together with 
the average temperature as shown by the room thermometer at the 
time of the observers’ visits, are shown in Table 4 in the appendix. 
Stations 1, 2, 3, and 4 were located at the corner desks of the room, 
and station 5 was the desk in the center of the seating section. The 
floor temperature was taken at station 5, and in 16 schools ceiling 
temperatures were taken at representative points during the latter 
weeks of the study. 

Average readings at corner desk-top stations in certain classrooms 
were consistently 8°, 10°, and 12° below those of the room thermo- 
meters. These variations were due to the location of the heating 
unit. 

At the center of the seating section, average readings were usually 
above those of the room thermometers. The average observed excess 
of temperature at this station in all rooms was 4.2°. Single readings 
at this station, which was frequently near the stove, have often been 
found to exceed 100° F.—one instance of 104° having been noted. 

Of course, the difference in the height of the room thermometer 
and the desk tops would account for a difference of a degree or two 
in the temperature at these two levels; but temperatures taken simul- 
taneously on the tops of occupied desks in a single room have been found 
to vary by as much as 35°, 42°, 43°, and 46°. 

As shown in Table 4, the furnace-heated rooms have a far more 
uniform lateral distribution of temperature than have the rooms 
heated by stoves. In none of the furnace-heated rooms did the aver- 
age desk-top temperatures differ by as much as 5°, whereas less than 
half the rooms with jacketed stoves and only 4 per cent of the rooms 
with unjacketed stoves show such uniformity. 
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TaBLE 4.—Average lateral temperature one (difference between average 
desk-top temperatures) ing to type of heating 
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Number of rooms, according to | Percentage of rooms, according 
method of heating to method of heating 


Jack- 
Total 


Of the rooms heated by stoves, 40 per cent showed average lateral 
temperature differences greater than 10°. This was true of rooms 
with jacketed or unjacketed stoves, and indicates that unless the 
jackets are properly constructed little will be accomplished either in 
keeping the air in circulation or in eliminating overheating by radia- 
tion by providing jackets for stoves. Jn two classrooms with ordinary 
stoves the difference between the lowest and highest desk-top temperatures 
at the time of the observers’ visits averaged greater than 20°. 

The average difference between the highest and lowest desk-top 
temperatures at the time of the observers’ visits summarized accord- 
ing to method of heating are shown in Chart 2. 

It will be apparent from this that the thermometer readings 
recorded by the teachers, while giving perhaps a fair picture of the 
temperature fluctuations in the classrooms, can be considered simply 
as a rough index of the average temperature of the room as a whole. 

This suggestion is further supported by examination of vertical 
temperature differences. The average floor temperature in the 
different rooms as recorded by the observers varied from 51° to 71° 
F., with the greater number between 55° and 65°. 

In the matter of floor temperatures the rooms heated by furnaces 
and jacketed stoves are clearly superior to those heated by stoves 
without jackets. None of the nine furnace-heated rooms showed an 
average floor temperature below 60°, whereas 43 per cent of the 
rooms with jacketed stoves and 62 per cent of the rooms with ordi- 
nary stoves fall in this group. Three of the furnace-heated rooms 
(33 per cent) and one room with a jacketed stove (14 per cent) 
showed average floor temperatures above 65°, while none of the rooms 
with ordinary stoves was in this group. Only one room (Yorkshire 
4—upstairs) showed an average floor temperature above 70°. This 
school is furnace heated and the floor of this room was quite warm 
as a result of leakage from the room below. 


(degrees F.) Jack- | Ordi- 
Fur- Fur- | ‘sted | nary | Total 
nace stove | stove mace stove | stove 
1 12 100 40 4 31 
1 5 20 20 15 
1 3 20 12 10 
5 25 39 100 100 100 100 
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The average floor temperatures of the classrooms at the time of 
the observers’ visits, summarized according to method of heating, are 
given in Table 5 and shown in Chart 3. 


T rature Percent of 2 
Difference Classrooms Furnace Heated Rooms 
+ 


0.0° 4.9° 100 
5.0° 

10.0° = 14.9° 

15.0° 19,9° 

Above 20° 


25 50 75 


Rooms with Jacketed Stoves 


| SSS SR 


0.0° - 4.9° 

5.0° 9,9° 
10.0° 14,9° 
15.0° = 19,.9° 
Above 20° 


25 - 50 75 


Rooms with Ordinary Stoves 


0.0° 4,9° 

5.0° 9,9° 
10.0° = 14,9° 
15.0% 
Above 20° 


0 25 50 75 100 

Cuart 2.—Average difference between the t and lowest desk- tem, tures according to 
method of heating visits 


at the time of the observers’ 


5.—Classrooms grouped average floor temperature and method of 
ng 


Number ot rooms, according to | Percentage of rooms, according 
of beating to method of heating 


- | Ordi- 

Fur- 
nace eted | nary 
stove 


I 
( 
I 
100 
co 
100 
4 
20 iu 
(degrees F.) Fur Jack-. | Ordi- 
Total nave eted | nary | Total 
steve | stove 
lt 20 67 8 38 
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There were numerous individual instances of floor temperatures 
below 45° F., but the lowest floor temperature observed was 31° F, 
(Hinsdale 4). This condition prevailed between 10.30 and 11 o’clock 
on the morning of a clear day when the outdoor temperature was 4° 
above zero and the room temperature as shown on the room ther- 
mometer was 46°. 

Ceiling temperatures were observed in 16 rooms; 7 of these rooms 
were heated by furnaces, 2 by jacketed stoves, and 7 by ordinary un- 


Floor Percent of 
Temperature Classrooms Furnace Heated Rooms 


Above 65° 
60.0° 64,9° 67 
55.0° 59.9° 
50.0° - 54.9° 


50 


7 


Rooms with Jacketed Stoves 


| 


25 50 


Rooms with Ordinary Stoves 


Above 65° . 


60.0° - 64.9° 38 
55.0° — 59,9° 41 
50.0° — 54.9° 21 


| 
c°) 25 50 75 100 


3.—A floor of classroo to method of at 
verage of ms according heating employed 


jacketed stoves. The averages of the observed readings varied from 
78.2° to 102.5°. Eleven schools showed one or more readings above 
100°. Extremes of 118° and 116° were noted in two furnace-heated 
classrooms (Freedom 1 and Franklinville 3), while in another (Hins- 
dale 10) the highest ceiling temperatures noted were 86° and 82°. 
The two rooms with jacketed stoves showed maximum ceiling tem- 
peratures of 110° and 100°, respectively. Three classrooms heated 
oy eae stoves showed extreme ceiling temperatures of 107°, 105°, 
and 104°, 


0 
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Two of the 16 rooms had average ceiling temperatures below 80°; 
5 from 80° to 90°, 7 from 90° to 100°, and 2 above 100°. The differ- 
ence between the average ceiling and floor temperatures, as collected 
by the commission’s observers, varied from 12° to 34°. In the two 
rooms of one furnace-heated school (Hinsdale 10) this average differ- 
ence was 18° and 13°; in another 2-room school with furnace heat 
(Franklinville 3) it was 31° and 35°. The greatest difference between 
the floor and ceiling temperatures observed at a single visit was 55°. 

In the two rooms with jacketed stoves for which we have readings 
the differences between ceiling and floor temperatures were 30.8° and 
36.7°, respectively. In the rooms heated with ordinary stoves the 
average difference between ceiling and floor temperatures ranged from 
20° to 43°. 

These high ceiling temperatures and the low temperatures at the 
floor level show how poorly the heat is usually distributed when no 
provision is made to keep the air ir circulation. © 

The average relative humidity in the different classrooms varied 
from 24 to 49 per cent. With no provision for the artificial introduc- 
tion of moisture in the atmosphere, the relative humidity in the class- 
rooms depends upon the outdoor humidity and the temperature differ- 
ence between outdoors and indoors at the moment of observation. 
Continuous records would probably have shown that the rooms with 
the highest temperatures had the lowest relative humidities and the 
converse. The period between the observers’ visits having been from 
10 days to 2 weeks, this condition was not strictly confirmed, al- 
though it was true that the school (Hinsdale 4) with the lowest aver- 
age temperature (61.7°) had the highest average relative humidity 
(49 per cent). 

In the classroom (Portville 6—northwest room) that had the lowest 
average relative humidity (24 per cent), individual readings as low as 
16 and 18 per cent were obtained. In each of the two schools with 


the highest average temperatures (Allegany 9 and Portville 4) rela- 


tive humidities of 17 per cent were observed on one occasion. All 
other determinations in these schools showed relative humidities above 
20 per cent. In the coldest school (Hinsdale 4), however, six deter- 
minations with the sling psychrometer showed relative humidities 
between 47 and 54 per cent. 


(B) ATTENDANCE AND HEALTH RECORDS 


The second part of the study was concerned with the incidence of 
respiratory illness among the pupils and the relationship between this 
type of illness and schoolroom air conditions. The summarized 
records of the individual classrooms are presented in Table 5 in the 
appendix. 
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During the period covered there were 860 pupils registered in the 
schoolrooms included in the study. The average duration of the 
record keeping in the schools was 10 weeks. Table 6 summarizes the 
attendance and health records of the 860 pupils for the period. 


TaBLe 6.—Summarized attendance.and health records 


Number | Per cent 
Attendance and health records of pupil | % total 
sessions !| PU 

ons 
Total pupil sessions 04, 514 100.0 
Pupil sessions attended, total - .-| 81,178 85.9 
With respiratory illness - 17, 303 18.3 
Total 13, 336 14.1 
Absences due to respiratory illmess_.-.........- aw 4,407 4.7 
Respiratory illness among pupils present and absent -- 21,710 23.0 


1 The pupil session has been taken as the unit for expressing both the attendance (and absenteeism) and 
the duration of respira illness am the — present and absent. 

In the schools included in this report the school day was divided into a morning and an afternoon session. 
The attendance (or absence) of a pupil for an entire - when the school was regularly in session was counted 
as 2 pupil sessions of attendance (or absenteeism). he absence of _—-_ from a single session and of 1 
pupil from 10 sessions was in both cases counted as 10 pupil sessions of absence. 

hesum of the number of pupils on the active roll for each regular session (that is, the total pupil sessions) 
respiratory iliness. 


Table 7 presents the attendance and health records for each school 
as rates per 100 pupil sessions. 


TaBLe 7.—Rates from the summarized attendance and health records' for each 
classroom, arranged in the order of average room temperatures 


Absences 

Average 

num ber 
Schoo! or classroom designation of pupils With Due to 
ness ness 
Allegany 9. 15 88.1 19.5 1.9 18 
Portville 4. 2 80. 4 5L.6 19.6 4&1 
Yorkshire 4, down 37 80.6 22.8 19.4 9.6 
Yorkshire 2. 14 92.3 7.7 
Portville 8._....__. 16 89.2 20.1 10.8 31 
Humphrey 13 62.2 37.8 8.9 
Franklinville 3, south room 20 88.1 14.8 1.9 23 
Freedom 4. s 8 85.8 21.5 14.2 46 
Freedom 2, north room 14 88.4 24.2 1L6 64 
H 10, west room B 93.2 5.6 68 21 
Freedom 5..__..___- 17 85.8 8.7 14.2 20 
Hinsdale 10, east room 19 - 887 6.0 11.3 61 
24 89.9 42 10.1 26 
Portville 6, northwest room. 24 81.2 30.2 13.8 8.9 
Hinsdale 19 76.9 9.7 23.1 33 
2, south 17 86.5 , 7 13.5 68 
Portville 6, southeast room --. 20 92.2 31.6 7.8 44 
ville 1 23 81.3 16.4 183.7 9.7 
Portville 15 78.5 26. 3 21.5 5.6 
Franklinville 6__ 15 9L1 29 &9 27 
Allegany 11-A, south room_.._.. 29 94.0 15.7 6.0 18 
Carrollton 6......... ll 81.3 25.4 18.7 9.2 
Ischua 1, west room.___ 17 90.0 27.3 9.1 14 
Franklinville north room. ll 2 “1 10.8 a6 
%| sss} mil iso] xe 
Freedom 1, east room.._ 19 89.8 45 10.2 zt 


| 
! Per cent of total pupil sessions. 
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TaBLE 7.—Rates from the summarized attendance and health records for each 
classroom, arranged in the order of average room temperatures—Continued 


Pupil-sessions 
attended Absences 


With 
respira- 
tory ill- 

ness 


Yorkshire 3. 


Allegany 
11-B, north room 
Franklinville 3 
Allega 

ilie 9 


Bras 


Se. 


SRBEE 


NNN 


& | 


5 


Total absenteeism ranged from 6 to 37.8 per cent of the total pupil 
sessions, with a mean of 14.1 per cent and a median of 13.3 per cent. 
Because of excessively high instances in two schools, the entire range 


of the rates of total absenteeism does not present an adequate idea of 
the distribution. For this reason the upper and lower quartile values 
have been calculated, thus giving the limiting values for middle half 
of the rates. The former was 17.5 per cent, while the latter was 10.7 
per cent, giving an interquartile range of 6.8 per cent. 

Absenteeism due to respiratory illness was reported as varying from 
1.2 to 9.7 per cent of the total pupil sessions, with a mean of 4.7 per 
cent and a median of 3.8 per cent. The upper and lower quartile 
values were 6.4 and 2.3 per cent, a difference of 4.1 per cent. 

Respiratory illness among the pupils present (a determination made 
by the teachers) ranged from 0.3 to 51.6 per cent of all pupil sessions, 
with a mean of 18.3 per cent and a median of 16.5 per cent. Because 
of the differences of opinion of the teachers as to what constituted 
respiratory illness among the pupils present, certain extreme rates 
were reported which give a wide distribution. To present a more 
nearly accurate picture, the quartiles have been calculated. The 
upper quartile value was 25.5 per cent while the lower was 6 per cent, 
giving an interquartile range of 19.5 per cent. 

The schools with only one room show somewhat higher rates of total 
absenteeism than do the schools with two rooms or more. The differ- 
ence between the rates is 3.4 per cent. This may be due to the fact 
that the density of the population is greater in the districts supporting 


Average 
aunber 
School or classroom designation of pupils 
tered | Total Total 
12 
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the larger schools. The average travel distance per pupil will prob- 
ably be less and the traveling conditions probably better in such dis- 
tricts. 


TaBLE 8.—Rates from the summarized attendance and health records in the one and 
two room rural schools 


Total pupil sessions 
Pupil sessions attended, total ! 
With respiratory illness ! 


Absences due to respiratory illness ! 
Respiratory illness among pupils present and absent !_ 


} Per cent of total pupil sessions. 


The lower rate of respiratory-illness absenteeism reported from the 
larger schools may likewise be due to the fact that they are located 
in the more populous districts, but it is probably due to chance varia- 
tion due to the small numbers involved. When the total respiratory 
illness is considered, there appears to be little to choose between the 
large and smaller buildings, the total rates being 23.1 and 22.9 per 
cent, respectively. 

The relationships between the average room temperatures and the 
rates of total and respiratory-illness absenteeism, respiratory illness 
among the pupils present, and total respiratory illness are shown in 
Tables 9 and 10, which divide the classrooms into three groups—(1) 
one-room schools, (2) primary grades in the larger schools, and (3) 
the intermediate grades in the larger schools. 


TaBLE 9.—Total absenteeism and absenteeism due to respiratory illness in one and 
two room schools ' 


Average room temperature (degrees F.) ? 


7. 
5. 
15. 
4. 


! Per cent of total pupil sessions. ? Based on records 
* The number of rooms in each of these categories was— ~ -_ 


l-room | 2room 
Attendance and health records schools | schools 
37, 422 
18.0 18.8 
4.9 4.3 
Absenteeism due to respira- 
Total absenteeism tory illness 
Primary | _Inter- Primary | _Inter- 
l-room | grades in l-room | grades in 
A schools! | larger larger schools | larger larger 
schools * schools * : schools schools 
8 10.9 11.0 5.5 2.4 20 
Inter- 
1-room mediate 
Average room temperature (degrees F.) grades in 
schools larger 
schools 
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Because of the differences of age of the pupils in the different 
rooms of the larger schools, the density of population of the districts 
in which the various schools are located, and other conditions, an 
unreliable and misleading result would be obtained if a study of the 
relationship between classroom temperatures and respiratory illness 
were attempted without regard for these factors. 


TABLE 10.—Respiratory illness among t poll sees present and total incidence of 


respiratory illness! in 1 a room rural schools 
illness 
is Total respiratory illness 
Average room temperature (degrees F.) ? Inter- Inter- 

( Primary mediate Primary mediate 
l-room | grades des l-room | grades des 
schools | in larger hae schools | in larger int ; 

schools | schools 
70-72.9__. 12.0 19.7 23.3 17.4 26.2 32.6 
~69.9...... 14.9 5.9 1L8 20.4 8.3 13.8 
66.9 and below... 22.1 34.6 26.4 | 


1 Per cent of total pupil sessions. 
2 Based on records kept by teachers. 


See also footnote 2 to Table 9. 


When these precautions are taken,.the resulting rates are based on 
such small numbers of schools and pupil sessions that the apparent 
differences must be considered purely as tentative, subject to con- 
firmation or rejection by subsequent results. 

In view of the fact that the room and floor temperatures varied 
with the method of heating, it was thought worth while to analyze 
the attendance and health records of the classroom according to the 
type of heating unit, without further subdivision by grade and average 
room temperatures. 

The results of this analysis are presented in Table 11 and in Chart 4. 


TaBLeE 11.—Alttendance and health records according to method of heating 


Method of heating ! 
Attendance and health records Unijack- All rooms 
Furnace Jacketed eted 
stoves | stoves 

Total pupil sessions_...._. 859 13, 795 57, 860 04, 514 
Pupil pa attended, total ?_ 1 85. 2 85. 6 85.9 
With respiratory illness 2. 16.1 26.1 17.3 18.3 
Total absences 12.9 14.8 14.4 141 
Absences due to respiratory illness JAS 5.2 48 43 4.7 
Respiratory illness fmong 21.3 30.9 21.6 23.0 


1 ‘Tho number of resus heated by the varleus methods were: Furnace, 9; jacketed stoves, 7; unjacketed 
1 Per cent of total pupil sessions. 
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Here again the apparent differences in rates, based as they are in 
the cases of rooms heated by furnaces and jacketed stoves on 9 and 
7 imstances, respectively, must await the confirmation of further 
study before being accepted as significant. 

As was pointed out when considering the records of the 1-room 
schools versus the 2-room sehools, the better attendance record in 
furnace-heated schools is probably due to the fact that all furnace- 
heated rooms were in schools of two or more rooms, and the large 


Method of 
Heating Sessions Total Absences 
Furnace 12.9 


Jacketed Stove 14.8 
Ordinary Stove 14.4 


| SSS 


oO) 10 20 30 40 


Absences due to Respiratory Iliness 


Furnace 5.2 
Jacketed Stove 4.8 
Ordinary Stove 4.3 ems 
0 5 10 20 30 40 


Respiratory Illness Among ils 
Present and Absent 


| 


Furnace 21,3 
Jacketed Stove 50.9 
Ordinary Stove 21.6 


i] 10 20 30 40 
of 
HART 4, (per cent 


schools have been built only in the more thickly populated districts 
where the average distances the pupils have to travel to school are 
probably less and the travel conditions probably better than in the 
districts with 1-room schools. 

It so happens that two of the seven rooms with jacketed stoves had 
the highest average temperatures of all the rooms included in the 
study. This may account in part for the high incidence of respira- 
tory illness reported among the pupils present in these schools. The 
inclination of one or two teachers to diagnose such illnesses more 
freely than the average might also be the explanation of this finding. 


SES 
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Table 12 presents a comparison of the data as to absences and res- 
piratory illness in Cattaraugus County, New York City, and Syracuse. 
It appears that total absences are about twice as frequent in the rural 
county as in either city (as might be expected on the ground of trans- 


Percent# 


Absences due to Respirato: Tllness 


es Respiratory Illness Among Pupils Pregent bsent 


“Percent of Total Sessions 


Cart 5.—Comparison of the attendance and health records for the ve 
ounty, 


portation difficulties), but absenteeism due to respiratory illness and 
respiratory illness among pupils in attendance show higher rates in 
both Syracuse and Cattaraugus County than in New York City. 
These comparisons are also shown in Chart 5. 
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TABLE 12.—Comparison of the attendance and health records in ventilation studies in 
New York City,! Syracuse,* and Cattaraugus County, N. Y. 


New York City (1916-17) Syracuse (1926-27) 
Catta- 
Attendance and health records Window ventilation raugus 
Mechan- Mechan-} Natura] | Count 
ical ven- ical ven- | ventila- | (1926~ 
ate 
Total pupil sessions. 150,725 | 176,896 | 150,725 | 166,245 95, 425 04, 514 
Pupil sessions attended, total_-..........-- 92.3 92.5 93. 6 93.0 94.6 85.9 
With respiratory illness. .............. 9.0 3.5 6.0 8.8 7.8 18.3 
7.7 7.5 6.4 7.0 5.4 14.1 
Due to 1.3 Ll 10 2.9 2.2 4.7 
espirato ess among presen’ 
1 Both studies, 1916-17. 2 Refined results, 
15 


Temperature Difference (Degrees) 
° 


10 1724 31 7 14 2128 4 1) 1825 4 1118 8 

Dec. Jan. Fed. Mer. apr. 

1926 1927 


Cuart 6.—Weekly variations in absence due to respiratory cause in rural schools, eo 4 
County, N. Y., compared with 70° F, minus mean weekly outdoor temperature, Decem 
3, 1926-April 15, 1927 


The relation of the incidence of respiratory illness as reflected in 
the absenteeism due to this cause with the outdoor weather conditions 
has also been studied. The facts are presented in Tables 13, 14, and 
15, and are shown graphically in Charts 6 and 7. The basic data 
from which the rates presented in Table 13 were calculated are given 
in Table 6 in the appendix. 

Examination of Chart 6 reveals a general parallelism between (1) 
the inverted outdoor temperature curve, which (being obtained by 
subtracting the mean weekly outdoor temperature from 70° F.) also 
shows the difference between the average indoor and outdoor tem- 
peratures, and (2) the curve of respiratory illness absenteeism. 
Both decline with the coming of spring. There are several instances 
of correspondence between the changes in the outdoor temperature 
and the respiratory illness absenteeism, but there are also several 
contradictory tendencies. For instance, during the coldest week of 
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the year, that ending January 14, 1927, when the average outdoor 
temperature was but 12° F., the respiratory illness absenteeism was 
just half of what it was during the preceding week when the outdoor 
temperature averaged 26°. Similar drops in respiratory illness 
absenteeism occur despite lower average temperatures in the weeks 
ending December 24, 1926, February 11, and March 4, 1927. The 
correlation coefficient for the relationship between these curves is 
+0.42+0.14. When the parallel general trends are removed, the 
correlation coefficient is +0.15+0.16.? 

On the other hand, in Chart 7 there appears to be a remarkable 
agreement in the fluctuations of the respiratory illness absenteeism 
with precipitation above the mean. The coefficient of correlation 


10 


10 


5+ 


Respiratory Illness; 
Percent of Total 


Pupil Sessions 


| 


Precip!tation 
(Inches}* 


1y 2% 
Dec. 
2926 


® Inches of rainand melted snow. 
CHART 7.—Weekly varistions in absences due to respiratory causes in rural schools, Catta- 

9 ~ aaa N. Y., compared with the weekly precipitation, December 5, 1926-April 
between the weekly respiratery illness absenteeism and precipitation 
during the preceding week is +0.49+0.13. With the removal of the 
seasonal! trend in the respiratory illness absenteeism, the coefficient of 
correlation between the deviations of this curve and those of precipi- 
tation during the preceding week is +0.64+0.10.? 

These facts are also brought out in Table 15. The weeks in which 
the outdoor temperature is low, when the difference between the 
average indoor and outdoor temperatures is great, are not the weeks 
in which absenteeism due to respiratory illness is excessive, nor does 


2 In order to study the relationship between fluctuations in respiratory illness, precipitation, and changes 
in temperature, the attempt has been made to remove the effect of season in both the temperature and 


respiratory illness. 
The period of this study was so brief that it was possible to fit satisfactory straight lines to the curves of 


weekly mean temperature difference and of weekly absentecism due to respiratory illness. . 
The trends of these lines being given by min the formula y= mr-+b, the mz values for each week have been 
subtracted from the observed values and the seasonal effect has been removed in this manner. 


j Respiratory Illness 
! 5 
! | 
4 
2. 
! 
le iPrecipitationg / 1.0 
3. 7 2128 «1 1862 16 2 1 pt) 
Jan. Pet. Mar. Apr. 
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an excess of absenteeism due to this cause regularly follow periods of 
low temperature. On the other hand, with the exception of the last 
week of the study, weeks with precipitation above the mean are 
regularly accompanied by increased respiratory illness, which reaches 
a maximum during the following week. 

The importance of precipitation and the unimportance of tempera- 
ture change on the variation of the incidence of respiratory illness 
are further supported by the determination of the coefficients of 
partial correlation. With precipitation kept constant, the partial 
correlation coefficient between fluctuations in temperature and res- 
piratory illness absenteeism is + 0.056, whereas the two-variable 
coefficient was + 0.152. The effect of removing the influence of 
temperature from the relationship of precipitation and fluctuations 
in the respiratory illness absenteeism gives a coefficient of + 0.635, 
whereas the simple coefficient between these two variables was 
+ 0.640. 

The unimportance of temperature change alone on the incidence 
of respiratory illness is thus demonstrated in two ways: First, by the 
low and statistically insignificant simple and partial coefficient of 
correlation—the latter with the effect of precipitation kept constant— 
between these two variables, and, secondly, by the almost insignificant 
change that is brought about in the coefficient of correlation between 
recipitation and respiratory illness when temperature is_ held 
constant. 

TABLE 13.——Raies from the atiendance and heaith records for all classrooms, sum- 
marized by weeks 
~ Absences ! | 


illness 
among 


Week ended— | With With 
Tespira- respira- 

Total | tory Total tory | 

illness | illness | absent! 


| 


Sn 


| 


1 Per cent of total pupil sessions. * Regent's examinations. 


1926 
SS. 5 31.2 11.5 3.9 35.1 

1927 | | | 
70.4 i2.8 29. 6 216.9 
82.3 20.6 17.7 | 26.8 
87.7 18.0 12.3 20.9 
Mar. 86.5 | 14.4 13.5 18.0 
86.9 | 16.2 13.1 20.4 
89.5 | 14.9 | 10.5 | 18.5 

85.9 | 18.3 14.1 | 23.0 
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TaBLe 14.— Weather data, by weeks 


Mean minus Mean 70° minus} 

outdoor + mean Precipi- I outdoor mean 
Week ended— /|tempera- outdoor tati + || Week ended— tempera- outdoor 
ture (de-  tempera- ture (de- tempera- 

grees F.)! ture grees F.)! ture 


1927—Continued 


cue coe 


1 From the records of the cooperative observer, U. S. Weather Bureau, Allegany State Park, Catta- 


raugus County, N. Y. 
2 Inches of rain and melted snow from the records of the cooperative observer, U. S. Weather Bureau, 


Olean, N. Y. 


TABLE 15.—Temperature, precipitation, and respiratory illness absenteeism 


| Excess of 
| respira- 


tory 
weekly precipi | illness 


— tation | absen- 
ture above > 

below mean 

| above 

trend 


| 
Indoor- |Decline of 


tem pera- 
Week ended— ture 
difference 

( 


outdoor | average Excess of | 


VII. Conclusions 


1. Rural schools heated by furnaces and jacketed stoves were 
more generally overheated than rooms with ordinary stoves. 

2. Lateral temperature distribution was very good in the rooms 
heated by furnaces but very uneven in stove-heated schools. The 
average difference between temperatures on desk tops in different 
parts of the room exceeded 10° F. in nearly half the rooms, and in 
individual instances the observed difference was as great as 30° F. 
and 40° F. 

3. Vertical differences in temperature were great, that is, floor 
temperatures were low—half the rooms averaging below 60° with 
one extreme record of 31°—and ceiling temperatures (in the rooms 


Precipi- 
tation ? 
} 
| 
20.3 | 49.7 1.13 CU. 0.14 
1927 Mar. 18............| .42 
21.1 | 48.9 | .00 
Feb. 33.7 36.3 | || 
| 
} 
1926 | 
DOC. 17 7 1.6 
1927 | | 
APE. 6 - 65 | 
j 
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in which such observations were made) high—often over 90°, and in 
two rooms averaging over 100°—in rooms where no provision was 
made for the artificial circulation of air. 

4. In general, one and two room rural schools, such as those 
observed in Cattaraugus County, appear to be highly unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of heating and ventilation. They are subject to 
gross overheating on the one hand and to serious chilling on the other, 
and show wide horizontal and vertical differences in the temperatures 
existing simultaneously in different parts of the same room. 

(During the Spring of 1928 three schools were provided with insu- 
lating material in varying degrees. The heating equipment in these 
and a few other schools was also replaced or altered and later it will 
be possible to report on the results that can be obtained under 
improved conditions in this type of school.) 

5. Absenteeism in one and two room schools of Cattaraugus County 
ranged from 6 to 37.8 per cent, with an average of 14.1 per cent, 
which is twice as high as the average rates observed in Syracuse and 
New York City. The mean rates of the middle half of the rooms in 
the Cattaraugus County study fell between 10.7 and 17.5 per cent. 

6. Absenteeism reported due to respiratory illness in the Cat- 
taraugus County rural schools varied from 1.2 to 9.7 per cent of the 
total pupil sessions, with a mean of 4.7 per cent, which was twice as 
high as the corresponding rate for the current Syracuse study and 
four times that found in the New York City studies of the former 
commission. The middle half of the reported rates of respiratory 
illness absenteeism in the rural schools of Cattaraugus County fell 
between 2.3 and 6.4 per cest of the total pupil sessions. 

7. In general, the prevalence of respiratory illness showed an 
inverse relationship to outdoor temperatures, that is, the incidence 
of respiratory illness was greater during the cold months of the vear. 
In the absence of other factors, however, low temperature itself did 
not appear to be directly associated with increased respiratory illness. 

8. During periods of low temperature, deviations from the general 
trend of the incidence of respiratory illness varied with the fluctuations 
in precipitation, the maximum effect occurring in the week following 
that which had an excess of precipitation, with the exception of the 
last week of the study. 
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Appendix 


(Forms and tables not given in text) 


School month 
From 192. 
to 192 
Teacher 


TEMPERATURE RECORD 


JRS OF OBSERVATIONS 
INDOOR 


2 3 4 1 


INSTRUCTIONS CONCERNING THE TEMPERATURE RECORD 
‘The for 3 & reed Outdoor read mote 
readings, the second may be taken at he sesso). 
Indoor readixgs are requested session, ivilows — 
1. Whee the session 
2, Immediarely ‘ni er exercise period. 
umber et the heed of esch column to the = above Mee of on 
ner readin, emit mark crows sending should we been recorded. 
case. sever of What the might bave boom 


Form 1.—Temperature record kept by teachers 
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From 


T. 


ATTENDANCE AND HEALTH RECORD 


PUPILS | PUPILS 
ABSENT | ABSENT 
we wat 
ether 
(2) | 


Bors 1. Por the parpese ef this etedy, pupils ave to be on the active roll rogurdless of the length of sheence, the 
femity moves from the schoo! district, er the pupll leaves school permanently. 
This term teclotes:— pharyrgitia, broechitiq, tebercclonia grip, ote. 


Form 2—Attendance and health record kept by teachers 


2405 
Schoo! month 
PUPILS PUPILS | 
DAY OF ON PUPILS PRESENT REMARKS 
SESSIONS | | sctive) ansent | we | fedicate Lolidera, ove session 
ROLL (1) Respirators | aay change of papils on roll, : 
(2) 
| 
Rate per 100 pupil 
AM 
Rate per 100 pupil 
|_| 
| 
|_| 
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TABLE 1.—Enrollment, grades, duration of study, type of heating unit, and fuel 
commonly used for each school 


| Number | 

Number! Type Fuel 
= | of weeks heating generally 
roll included! unit! | used ? 


School or classroom designation 


Port ville 4 


de ds 


Portvill le 

Humphrey 3 

Franklinville 3, south room 
Freedom 4__ 

Freedom 2, north room. 
Hinsdale 10, west room 
Freedom 5 

Hinsdale 10, east room 
Olean 2 


Lal 


Portville 6, s 
Portville 
Porty ile 


( 

Ischua 1, west room_ 

Porty iNe 7 

Yorkshire 4, upstairs 4 
Franklinville 3, north room 
Farmersville 7 

Lynden 3_. 
Freedom 1, east room. 

Y 


J.s 
F 
Ss 
3. 
Ss 

F. 


Portville 3 
Allegany 7 


Allegany 11-B, south room 

‘Allegany 5__. 

Franklinville 2 

Allegany 6 


4 
Humphrey 5 
Hinsdale 6 
Machias 3 
Hinsdale 4 


., jacketed stove; F., furnace; S., stove. 2C., coal; W., wood; G., natural gas. 


TABLE 2.—NStructural features of the classrooms 


| Building Classroom 
um-| |Sum. wan ! Sides 
er ya Ceiling | with 
Material of/Cellar| ass-| finish finish! | win- 
rooms dows 


School or classroom designation 


Allegany 9 1 
Portville 4 1| 
9 


Portville 8_.... 1} 
Humphrey By. 1 
Franklinville 3, south room. | i 
Freedom 4 1 
Freedom 2, north room - 1 
Hinsdale 10, west room 
Freedom 5 a 

| Metal 


1 
1 
1 


1M. B., matched boards; W. B., wall boards; PI., plaster, 


20 | ©. 
Portville 6, northwest 24 13 
17 | ll 
10 | 1-7 | 10 
17 | 48 13 
18 1-8 13 
19 | 1-3 13 
9 1-8 | 12 
23 | 1-7 | 13 
2 1-8 14 
| 29 1-3 | 10 aan" 
S 
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TasLe 2.—Structural features of the classrooms—Continued 


Building Classroom 


|Num- Sides 


School or classroom designation Num- oe aft Wall | Ceiling | with 


Material ber of Cellar 


class- finish finish win- 


Stories room | dows 

Portville 6, northwest room Brick. 1 x | Metal._..../ 1 
Freedom 2, south |__ do | SF 3 
Portville 6, southeast | Brick 1 x Metal..... 1 
Allegany 11-A, south 1 .....- 4 aoe M.B 2 
Franklinville 3, north l x | 2: M. B.. W.B -| 1 
Freedom 1, east xX 2 
| 1 1 2 
Allegany 11 B, south room............... = oe zs 2 3 
Allegany 11-B, north 2 3 
Ischua 1, east 2 3 


TABLE 3.—Average room, ceiling, and floor temperatures and other observational 
data for each schoolroom 


Average Average tempera- 


room f ob. ture | Average 
School or classroom designation tempera-| relative 

ture (by | | humidity 

teachers visits Ceiling Floor 
75.7 12 102. 5 | 65.8 30 
Yorkshire 4, downstairs___.___ 75.3 12 99.9 69. 2 36 
Portville 8 74.0 7 §2.7 26 
Franklinville 3, south 73. 6 11 9.0 4.4 | 39 
Freedom 2, north room . 727 . 61.1 34 
Hinsdale 10, west room... | 72.5 | 12 80. 1 62.2 27 
PEM | 10 &2.6 62. 5 | 
| 71.6 13 0. 4 59.6 | 26 
Portville 6, northwest 777777777" 71.6 61.5 | 
Freedom 2, south room_.....__...................... 71.2 _ 61,2 | 37 
Portvilie 6, southeast 71.0 |} 4. 2 2 
| 7L0 13 90.4 62.8 | 33 
70.7 | 12 101.3 57.7 
Allegany 11-A, south 70. 6 61.4 | 34 
Ischua 1, 69.9 | | 61.0 35 
Yorkshire 4, upst 69.1 12 93. 8 70.7 36 
Franklinville 68.9 92.2 61.0 35 


6s. 6 13 79.8 63. 38 
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TABLE 3.—Average room, ceiling, and floor cuheretpes and other observational 
data for each schoolroom—Continued 


Average | Average tempera- 

j ture Average 

School or classroom designation tempera-| 
ture (by | visits humidity 

teachers) Ceiling | 


3 


en 11-B, south room 
Allegany 11-B, north room 


Ischua 1, east 
Yorkshire 5 
Allegany 4 
Humphrey 5 
Hinsdale 6 

Machias 3 


22! 


TABLE 4.—Lateral temperature distribution in the classrooms (data collected 
commission’s observers) 


Desk-top stations 
Room 
School or classroom designation ther- 
mometer 


Portville 4 

Yorkshire 4, 
Yorkshire 2! 

Portville 8 

Humphrey 3 

Franklinville 3, south room 

Freedom 

Freedom 2, north room.- 

Hinsdale 10, west 
10, east room 


=> 


> 
&s . 


NEN Sr 


= 


NACH 


Yorkshire 4, upstairs 
Franklinville 3, north room 


Ceca 


to ton 


~ 


Allegany 7 

TIschua 

Allegany 11-B, south room 
Allegany 
Allegany 11- -B, ‘north room. 
Franklinville 2 


Allegany 4 
Humphrey 5 
Hinsdale 6 
Machias 3. 
Hinsdale 4 


1 No data 


| | 
| 
| 
63.5 61.2 
4 | 5 
76. 6 69.9 73.4 
77.8 | 75.3 | 76. 3 74.6 87.5 
m2] 728) 723 | mol 
72. 69.4 | 80.0 
77. 
67.6 | 77.1 
74 69.5 
75 
72 71.1 73.1 
71 
| 76 
Portville 6, northwest room 70 67.2 
Freedom 2, south room....................] 71. 68.7 | 69.7 
Portville 6, southeast 73 72.3 
64. 0 | 86. 5 
Allegany 11-A, south room.-_............../ 70. 4 83.8 
= 69. 2 75.2 
7A. 71.7 | 75.9 
Farmersville 70. 65.3 83. 
Freedom 1, east room................---.- 68.7 67.4 67.4 | 65.6 66.6 } 
Yorkshire 3...----------------------------| 67.5 62.4 63.1 | 62.8 63.1 | 
68.45 66. 2 67.2 67.4 66.2! 
ee 66.4 | 63.0 63.8 63.8 62.0 
71.0 | 66.4 65.8 65. 6 65.7 
68.7 | 64.9 63.0 62.9 65.7 
AR 69.0 | 64.0 63.7 64.3 64.7 
70.8 | 69.1 70.8 67.5 67.7 | 
ee 69.6 | 63.5 63. 2 62,7 67.6 } 
69.1 | 67.4 68. 8 71.8 | 69.5 | 
8.8 (4.8 64.0 4.6 | 65.2 | 
Allegany 6, 721 69.4 $4.1 68.7) 67.6 | 
72.2 | 65.0 63.8 64.2 65.0 | 
75.1 72.7 69.9 69.1 74.3 | 75.1 
68.8 64.2 58. 6 60. 2 | 63.2 | 66.8 
60.0 62.0] 652) 59. 2 
4.0 64.4 58.9 0. 2 | 
ae 61.1 | 54.9 59.0 59.1 | 56. 5 | 61.7 
j | 
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TaBLE 5.—Summarized attendance and health records for each classroom (arranged 
in order of average room temperatures) 


Pupil sessions 
| attended | Absences 
Total | 

School or classroom designation With | Due to 
; ScSsIOnS respira- | resnira- 
Total tory ill- Total tory ill- 
| | Ness | ness 
| 


Franklinville 3, “south 1, #2 


Portville 6, northwest 2, 966 
Hinsdale 7. 1, 482 | 
Freedom 2, south room . 1, 734 
Portviile 6, southeas t room 3, O16 
1, 
Allegany 11-A, south room.._.....--........-.-..... 2, 704 


Ischua 1, | 


2 426 | 2,179 | 110 | 247 74 
Yorkshire 3...... 2,172 2, 020 7 52 72 


auy 


Fr: snklinvi ile 3 | | 
2, 722 2, 276 | 1, 360 446 149 


2,062} 1,806 | 302 | 256 56 
| 1, O78 | 832 | 246 | 62 
1, 876 1, 645 134 231 26 


$4,514 81,178 | 17, 303 18,398 | 4, 407 


1, 402 10 is¥ 2 
2 134 1, 371 | f20 134 
3, 113 749 
1, O 10 Wo 1s 
752 | 104 457 107 
1, 754 | 205 238 45 
608 | 131 wi 
1. 600 1,415 185 
1, 930 116 140 43 
1, 926 195 Sis 
2,110 142 26s 145 
2, 489 | 115 | 279 73 
2, 409 557 | 
1, 140 143 | 342 49 
1, 24 118 
G52 132 
3, O18 “7 693 360 
S4s | 232 60 
1, 492 4s 146 44 
2 424 163 48 
Gs 312 230 113 
- 2, 420 | 1, 977 443 201 
Yor) e4 ; 3, 071 2, 679 | 37 32 67 
Alle 
Alle 
2, 28 . fi2 
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TABLE 6.—Altiendance and health records for all classrooms, summarized by weeks 


Pupil sessions 
attended | Absences 


Week ended— pupi 
SeSSiunDS With re- te 
illness 
illness 


17, 303 | 13, 336 
18.3 14.1! 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 
A List of Publications Issued During the Period July, 1928-June, 1929 


Below is printed a list of publications of the United States Public 
Health Service issued during the period July, 1928—June, 1929. 

The most important articles that appear each week in the Public 
Health Reports are reprinted in pamphlet form, making possible a 
wider and more economical distribution of information that is of 
especial value and interest to public-health workers and the general 
public. 

All of the publications listed below except those marked with an 
asterisk (*) are available for free distribution and, as long as the 
supply lasts, may be obtained by addressing the Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. Those 
publications marked with an asterisk are not available for free dis- 
tribution but may be purchased from the SupERINTENDENT OF 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
the prices noted. (No remittances should be sent to the Public Health 


Service.) 
Reprints from the Public Health Reports 


1235. A special study of the vision of school children. By Grover A. Kempf, 
Bernard L. Jarman, and Selwyn D. Collins. July 6, 1928. 27 pages. 

1236. International sanitary convention of Paris of June 22, 1926. July 13, 
1928. 70 pages. 

1237. Benzol poisoning as a possible hazard in chemical laboratories. By J. J. 
Bloomfield. July 20, 1928. 4 pages. 


| 
1926 | 
A: 730 | 649 | 176 | 111 56 
1, 275 | 1,128 398 147 50 
1927 | | 
2, 563 705 | 561 219 
| 3,911 | S83 152 
4, 592 3, 233 | 589 1, 359 187 
6,361, 5,234] 1,308] 1, 127 | 393 
7, 185 6,353} 1,231 | 832 323 
1, 500 | 922 326 
7, 338 | 6, 436 1, 319 902 210 
769 | 722 190 
Apr. 8. < | 713 230 
Per cent of total pupil sessions seotsncennrsntennennaclnccoseoseas 85.9 
| 


1243. 


1244. 


1245. 


1246. 
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Public Health Service publications. A list of publications issued during 
the period July, 1927—June, 1928. July 20, 1928. 6 pages. 

Trend of disabling sickness among employees of a public utility. By Dean 

K. Brundage. July 27, 1928. 28 pages. 


. Regulating the production, handling, and distribution of milk. By Har- 


vey Walker. August 10, 1928. 14 pages. 

Biological products. Establishments licensed for the propagation and sale 
of viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous products. August 10, 1928. 
5 pages. 


. Trachoma studies. I. The origin and nature of the von Prowazek- 


Halberstaedter inclusion bodies in trachoma. II. The experimental 
production in jiaboratory animals of forms resembling the “elementary 
bodies”’ of von Prowazek and the “initial bodies” of Lindner. By Ida 
A. Bengtsson. August 24, 1928. 11 pages. 

Marine hospital patients and other beneficiaries of the Public Health 
Service. By F.C. Smith. August 31, 1928. 10 pages. 

Microscopic pathology attending exposure of guinea pigs to vapors of 
ethyl bromide. By C. P. Waite and W. P. Yant. August 31, 1928. 
6 pages. 

Health hazards in chromium plating. By J. J. Bloomfield and William 
Blum. September 7, 1928. 22 pages. 

An outbreak of typhoid fever and gastroentcritis attributed to the con- 
sumption of raw oysters. By George H. Ramsey, G. F. MeGinnes, and 
Paul R. Neal. September 14, 1928. 11 pages. 

The epidemiology of undulant (malta) fever in Iowa. By A. V. Hardy. 
September 21, 1928. 11 pages. 


. The treatment of sewage by stream-flow aeration. By Harry N. Jenks 


and Max Levine. September 28, 1928. 16 pages. 

Sewage treatment plant at the Grand Canyon National Park. By H. B. 
Hommon. October 5, 1928. 16 pages. 

Fumigation with cyanogen products. Report of experiments conducted 
with cyanogen products used in the fumigation of vessels for quaran- 
tine purposes at the New York quarantine station, Rosebank, Staten 
Island, N. Y. By C. V. Akin and G. C. Sherrard. October 12, 1928. 
24 pages. 


. Health studies of negro children. II. The physical status of the urban 


negro child: A study of 5,170 negro schoo! children in Atlanta, Ga. 
By E. Blanche Sterling. October 19, 1928. 62 pages. 


. The increased susceptibility of the albino rat infected with the tubercle 


bacillus to tuberculin. By Maurice I. Smith. October 26, 1928. 12 
pages. 


253. The oral administration of derivatives of chaulmoogra oil in leprosy. By 


N. E. Wayson and L. F. Badger. November 2, 1928. 2 pages. 

State and insular health authorities, 1928. Directory, with data as to 
appropriations and publications. November 2, 1928. 22 pages. 

Milk consumption in eighteen small Alabama communities. By Charles 
M. Leach and Leslie C. Frank. November 9, 1928. 4 pages. 


. The thyroid gland and communicable diseases. Immediate and remote 


effects of communicable diseases upon the thyroid glands of elementary 
school children in Cincinnati. By Robert Olesen. November 16, 1928. 
12 pages. 


. City health officers, 1928. Directory of those in cities of 10,000 or more 


population. November 16, 1928. 12 pages. 


1238. 

1239. 

1247. 

2S 
1249. 

1250. 

25 2 
1254. 

1255. 
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1258. 


1259. 


Distribution of endemic typhus (Brill’s disease) in the United States. 
By Kenneth F. Maxey. November 23, 1928. 12 pages. 

Cooperative rural health work of the Public Health Service in the fiscal 
year 1928. By L. L. Lumsden. November 30, 1928. 59 pages. 


. Changes in the regulations proposed for tetraethyl lead gasoline. Novem- 


ber 30, 1928. 2 pages. 


. A review of the current practice of the lighting of school buildings in the 


United States. By James E. Ives. December 14, 1928. 8 pages. 


2. Tularaemia in sheep in nature. By R. R. Parker and J. 8. Dade. Jan- 


uary 18, 1929. 5 pages. 


. Rocky mountain spotted fever. A preliminary report on the Weil-Felix 


reaction. By A. L. Kerlee and R. R. Spencer. January 25, 1929. 
4 pages. 


. Astudy of the relationship between type of school ventilation and respira- 


tory illness in certain schools of New Haven, Conn. By Leonard 
Greenburg. February 8, 1929. 17 pages. 


. The nature of the effect of a high-frequency electric field upon paramcecium 


By H. Kahler, H. W. Chalkley, and Carl Voegtlin. February 15, 1929. 
8 pages. 


. Sickness among industrial employees. Frequency of disability lasting 


longer than one week from important causes among 165,000 persons in 
industry in 1927 and a summary of the morbidity experience from 1920 
to 1927. By Dean K. Brundage. February 22, 1929. 17 pages. 


. A rat and a rat-flea survey of ships at the port of New York. A study of 


ships’ rats and fleas as they are concerned in the transfer of bubonic 
plague with particular reference to maritime quarantine. By C. L. 
Williams. March 1, 1929. 34 pages. 


. Some notes on the limitations of screens in the prevention of malaria. 


By M. A. Barber and C. H. King. March 8, 1929. 6 pages. 


. The national leper home (United States Marine Hospital), Carville, La. 


Review of the more important activities during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1928. By O. E. Denney. March 8, 1929. 8 pages. 


. Rat-flea survey of the port of Norfolk, Va. By H. E. Hasseltine. March 


15, 1929. 11 pages. 


. Endemic typhus fever of the southeastern United States: Reaction of the 


guinea pig. By Kenneth F. Maxey. March 15, 1929. 12 pages. 


. A trachoma survey of 29 public schools on or near Indian reservations in 


Montana. By J. H. Crouch. March 22, 1929. 9 pages. 


. Sanitary engineering courses of engineering colleges of the United States. 


By Isador W. Mendelsohn. March 22, 1929. 11 pages. 


. Leprosy in the United States. A statistical study of seven hundred cases 


in the national leprosarium. By Ralph Hopkins and Oswald E. Denney. 
March 29, 1929. 16 pages. 


. Age incidence of the common communicable diseases of children. A 


study of case rates among all children and among children not previously 
attacked and of death rates and the estimated case fatality. By Selwyn 
D. Collins. April 5, 1929. 64 pages. 


. Endemic goiter in Tennessee. By Robert Olesen. April 12, 1929. 533 


pages. 


. The health of the American Indian. By M. C. Guthrie. April 19, 1929. 


13 pages. 


. The milk feeding of children. By E. Blanche Sterling. April 19, 1929. 


8 pages. 


1260 
126 
1264 
1265 
1266 
1267 
1263 
1269 
127 
127 
127 
1273 
127 
1277 
1278 
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- Quail as a possible source of tularaemia infection in man. By R. R. 
Parker. April 26, 1929. 2 pages. 

. Development of a power dusting device for applying Paris green as an 
anopheline larvicide. By J. A. LePrince and H. A. Johnson. April 26, 
1929. I7 pages. 

. Physical measurements of boys and girls of native white race stock (third 
generation native born) in the United States. Physical measurement 
studies No. 1. By Selwyn D. Collins and Taliaferro Clark. May 3, 
1929. 25 pages. 

- Morbidity in the influenza epidemic of 1928-29. Preliminary report on 
surveys in certain cities. By M. V. Veldee. May 10, 1929. 5 pages. 

3. The selection of a heat-resistant strain of vaccine virus (rabbit testicular). 
By Charles Armstrong. May 17, 1929. 9 pages. 

. Extent of rural health service in the United States, 1925-1929. By L. L. 
Lumsden. May 17, 1929. 16 pages. 

. The action of irradiated ergosterol in the rabbit. By Maurice I. Smith 
and E. Elvove. May 24, 1929. 12 pages. 

. Act establishing narcotic farms and a narcotics division in the Publie 
Health Service. May 24, 1929. 5 pages. 

- The oceurrence of bacterium tularense in the wood tick (dermacentor 
occidentalis) in California. By R. R. Parker, C. 8. Brooks, and Had- 
leigh Marsh. May 31, 1929. 2 pages. 

. Malaria and the malaria danger in certain irrigated regions of south- 
western United States. By M. A. Barber, W. H. W. Komp, and C. H. 
King. May 31, 1929. 16 pages. 

- The influenza epidemic at the University of Oregon in the fall of 1928. By 
Fred N. Miller. June 7, 1929. 9 pages. — 

. The effect of small doses of plasmochin on the viability of gametocytes of 
malaria as measured by mosquito infection experiments. By M. A. 
Barber, W. H. W. Komp, and B. M. Newman. June 14, 1929. 12 
pages. 

. Studies on the biochemistry of sulphur. IJ. Further studies on the dis- 
tinctive reaction for cysteine and cystine. By M. X. Sullivan. June 
14, 1929. 8 pages. 

- Distribution of endemic goiter in the United States as shown by thyroid 
surveys. By Robert Olesen. June 21, 1929. 25 pages. 

- Acute rheumatism in childhood and its sequelae. By E. Blanche Sterling. 
June 21, 1929. 5 pages. 

- Completeness of reporting of measles, whooping cough, and chicken pox 
at different ages. Hagerstown morbidity studies: Supplement to Study 
No. Il. By Edgar Sydenstricker and A. W. Hedrich. June 28, 1929. 
7 pages. 

. Some biochemical relationships in a polluted stream. By H. Heukelekian. 
June 28, 1929. 12 pages. 


Supplements to the Public Health Reports 


69. Studies on oxidation-reduction. XIII. Preparation of indophenols which 
may be used as oxidation-reduction indicators. By H. D. Gibbs, W. L. 
Hall, and W. M. Clark. 1928. 35 pages. 

70. The notifiable diseases. Prevalence during 1927 in cities of over 100,000 
population 1928. 33 pages. 


12 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

1258 

129( 

129 

129: 

129: 

129 
129: 
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71. Studies on oxidation-reduction. XIV. Equilibrium potentials of 2,6- 
dibromobenzenone indophenols-2-sodium sulphonate, 2,6-dibromoben- 
zenone indophenol-3-sodium sulphonate, 2,6-dichlorobenzenone indo-2- 
chlorophenol, and 2,6-dimethylbenzenone indophenol. By Wallace 
L. Hall, Paul W. Preisler, and Barnett Cohen. 1928. 26 pages. 

. The notifiable diseases. Prevalence during 1927 in cities of 10,000 to 
100,000 population. 1929. 94 pages. 

. The notifiable diseases. Prevalence in States, 1927. 1929. 68 pages. 

. Studies on oxidation-reduction. XV. Potentiometric studies of the amino 
indophenols: Phenol blue, m-toluylene diamine indophenol, and o-tolu- 
idine indophenol. By Barnett Cohen and Max Phillips. 1929. 33 pages. 


Public Health Bulletins 


. Studies on physical development and posture. By Louis Schwartz, Rollo 
Britten, and L. R. Thompson. June, 1928. 124 pages. 

. The rat. Arguments for its elimination and methods for its destruction. 
By R. H. Creel and C. V. Akin. August, 1928. 10 pages. 

. Studies in illumination. IJ. Relationship of illumination to ocular effi- 
ciency and ocular fatigue among the letter separators in the Chicago 
post office. By L. R. White, Rollo Britten, and L. R. Thompson. 
December, 1928. 58 pages. 

. Refractive errors in the eyes of children as determined with a cycloplegic 
Results of eye examinations of 1,860 white school children in Washing- 
ton, D.C. By G. A. Kempf, Selwyn D. Collins, and Bernard L. Jarman. 
December, 1928. 56 pages. 

. Transactions of the Eighth Annual Conference of State Sanitary Engineers, 
held at Chicago, Ill., June 4 and 6, 1927. October, 1928. 133 pages. 

. Health departments of States and Provinces of the United States and 
Canada. Compilation by John A. Ferrell, Wilson G. Smillie, Platt W. 
Covington, and Pauline A. Mead. April 1, 1929. 727 pages. 

. Physiological response attending exposure to vapors of methyl bromide, 
methyl chloride, ethyl bromide, and ethyl chloride. By R. R. Sayers, 
W. P. Yant, and B. G. H. Thomas. March, 1929. 56 pages. 

. Effect of repeated daily exposure of several hours to small amounts of 
automobile exhaust gas. By R. R. Sayers, W. P. Yant, Edward Levy, 
and W. B. Fulton. March, 1929. 58 pages. 


Hygienic Laboratory Bulletins 


. A study of endemic pellagra in some cotton-mill villages of South Carolina. 
By Joseph Goldberger, Edgar Sydenstricker, William 8. Bean, jr., R. E 
Dyer, J. D. Reichard, P. M. Stewart, M. C. Edmonds, R. E. Tarbett, 
Dorothy Wiehl, and Jennie Goddard. January, 1929. 85 pages. 


Annual Report 


Annual report of the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service 
for the fiscal year 1928. 346 pages. 


Miscellaneous Publications 


¥. The ship’s medicine chest and first aid at sea. Compiled and edited by 
medical officers of the Public Health Service. 1929. 207 pages.! 


1 The edition of this publication for free distribution was sufficient only to supply masters of vessels of 
the American merchant marine having no physician on board and ships and stations of the Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Lighthouse Service where no medical officer is available. 


17 
18 

181 
182 

183 
184 
185 
186 
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Unnumbered Publications 


Fifteenth annual observance. 1929. 


*National negro health week program. 
17 pages. (Out of print.) 
*National negro health week poster. Fifteenth annual observance. 1929. 


(Out of print.) 


Venereal Disease Bulletins 


. Status of sex education in the senior high schools of the United States. 
A survey of sex education in the senior highs of the United States in 
1927. 15 pages. 

. Placard—The prevention of venereal diseases. 


Reprints from Venereal Disease Information 


. Venereal disease prevalence in Tennessee. By Lida J. Usilton and 

W. D. Riley. From Venereal Disease Information, Vol. 1X, No. 10. 

25 pages. 

No. 11. Symposium on research in syphilis. By William F. Snow, M. D., 
Joseph Earle Moore, M. D., Wade H. Brown, M. D., and Thomas 
Parran, jr. M. D. From Venereal Disease Information, Vol. IX, 
No. 12. 18 pages. 

No. 12. The diagnosis and treatment of chancroid. By H. N. Cole, M. D. 
From Venereal Disease Information, Vol. X, No. 1. 5 pages. 

No. 13. The management of syphilis in general practice. By Joseph Earle Moore, 

M. D., in collaboration with Harold N. Coie, M. D., J. F. Schamberg, 

M. D., H. C. Solomon, M. D., Udo J. Wile, M. D., and John H. 

Stokes, M. D. From Venereal Disease Information, Vol. X, No. 2. 


37 pages. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 21, 1929 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended September 21, 1929, and corresponding week of 1928. (From 
the Weekly Health Indez, September 25, 1929, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 


Week ended Corresponding 

Sept. 21, 1929 week, 1928 
72, 793, 526 71, 693, 704 
12, 589 12, 130 
Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate_ 9.0 8.8 


70340° —29——3 


No. 88 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended Seplember 21, 1929, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1928. (From the Weekly Health Index, September 
25, 1929, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


Week ended Sept. | Annual Deaths under 1 
21, 1929 year Infant 
mortality 
| rate, week 
corre- Week| Corre- | ended 
Total | Death |sponding) ended sponding! Sept. 21, 
deaths rate ! week, | Sept. 21,| ‘week, 1929 ? 
1929 1928 


Total (64 cities) 


Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Cambridge 


Canton 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


o 


Duluth 
E] Paso 
Frie 


Houston | 


| 


Kansas City, Kans 
White 
.| 
White 


Milwaukee __- 


(Footnotes at end of table) 


710 | 158 
pen | 649 710° +58 
| sms! 10.2 1.1 | : 
| 13.1 15.0 | : 
56 13.2 | | | 
102 9. 96 | 0 | 
15 6.2 | 7:3 | 
565 | v4 | 2 | 
4 3) 14.2 | ; | is 
: 14.0 15.6 | | 
Denver 23 | | | | 
Des Mois 261 22 | 9.5 | 
136 
i 6 17 | 1 | 
9 
2 | 971 14.6 
Qe 9 “0.8 ‘ 
50 
‘ 17 | I 
9 (3) 
Louisville. ........ | : 
112 | 0.7 | 
| 19.9 4 0 
New 
New Haven...........- 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 


ended September 21, 


with corresponding week of 1928—Continued 


1929, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 


Week ended Sept. | Annual | 
21, 1929 death 

rate per 
1,000, 
corre- 

sponding 
week, 


Death 
rate | 


Total 
deaths 


| Sept. 


Deaths under 1 
year 


Week 
ended 


1929 


21, 


Infant 


_| mortality 


C orre- 


rate, week 
ended 


sponding | Sept. 21, 


week, 


1929 


1928 


New Orleans 
White 
Colored _. 

New York___. 
Bronx Borough 
Brooklyn Borough 
Manhattan Borough 
Queens Borough 
Richmond Borough. 


Oklahoma City 
Omaha 
Paterson ____. 
-Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Oreg.- 
Providence. 
Richmond 


ta 


Salt Lake City °. 

san Antonio 

San Diego 

San Francisco 
Seattle 
Somerville 

Spokane. 

Mass. 

Syracuse 


a 
Oe 


VK 


OW eto 


acre 


Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Youngstown 


! Annual rate per 1,000 pamuietl ion. 

2 Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. 

? Data for 72 cities. 

‘ Deaths for week ended Friday. 

SIn the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; Fort 
Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisviile, 17; Memphis, 
38; Nashville, 30; New Orleans, 26 : Richmond, 32; and Ww ashington, D. C,, 25. 


Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 


| 
| 
City 
_| 

120 4.6) 17.9) | 17 | 55 
45 (4) | (5) 7 6) 118 
9.9 | 10. 4 137 136 | 
134 7.4] 9.1 13 16 | 38 
378. 8.6 | 44 | 58 
475 14.2) 14.4 58 59 71 
106 6.5 7.1 9; 20 
46 16.0 16.7 4 72 
Newark, N. J 92 10.2 9.1 8 4 42 
Oakland 11.3 13.5 5 3 55 
6) 5 120 
410 04 10.8 8 6 
27 9.7 11.2 1 71 
140 10.9 11.2 14 | 17 48 
49 8.9 11.7, 6 | 53 
3s 10.2 11.3 6 
43 6.9 8.1 6 | 3 51 
St. Paul 21 
37 4 31 

40 
77 
121 10 3S 
is 10 f4 
65 42 
16 S 0 
22 10 
35 12 66 
12 36 
66 | 11 37 
47; 189 
25 
25 10 156 
44 1) 
16 6 47 
16 4 | 57 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 
State health officers 


Reports for Weeks Ended September 21, 1929, and September 22, 1928 


Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended September 21, 1929, and September 22, 1928 


Diphtheria Influenza 
| 


Meningococcus 
Measles meningitis 


Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | W “| Week 
ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended 
Sept Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. Sept. | Sept. 
21, 1929 | 22, 1928 21, 1929 | 22, 1928 21, 1929 | 22, 1928 21, 1929 22, 1928 


Division and State 


New England States: 
New Hamp: shire_ 
Vermont 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic States: 
New York 
New Jersey - 
Pennsylvania - 

East Central States: 
oO 110 


Mic higan 
Wisco: 

West North Central States: 
Minnesota - - 


Pawo wun 


we 
EZ 


Missouri 
North Dakota.- 
Dakota_. 


D orto 


to 


ansas 
South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia. 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Florida 


1 New York City only. 3 Week ended Friday. 
2 Figures for 1929 are exclusive of St. Louis. 


cos 
ooo worocoeco 
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| 
2 
18 26 
78 88 16 18) 
69 56 | 3 
73 87 
| 
| 2 | 3 | 2 
15 7 
95 i9 | il} 
17 12 35 
1 3 
2 3 3| 7 3 
3 18 5 
29 3 | 9 2 
Georgia... 39 28 16 164 4 2 3 | 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended September 21, 1929, and September 22, 


October 4, 1929 


1928—Continued 


Division and State 


Diphtheria Influenza Measles 


| 


Week | | Week | Week 


Week Week | Week | 


ended | ended | ended | ended ended | ended 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Sept Sept 
22, 1928 


21, 1929 22, 1928 21, 1929 | 22, 1928 | 21, 1929 


Week Week 
| ended | ended 
Sept. Sept. 


| 
East South Central States: | 
Tennessee... | 17 32 36 16 2 1 
| 63 75 7 | 38 5 5 
West South Central States: | | 
7 16 4| 13 4 2 
| 46 67 20 | 24 
20 19 19 | 24 1 3 
Mountain States | 
Pacific States: | | 
SE 3 9 5 2 3 | 3 
ee 37 | “4 10 | 21 32 13 
Poliomyelitis | Scarlet fever Smallpox 
Division and State Week Week | Week Week | Week Week 
ended | ended _ ended ended | ended ended | 
Sept Sept Sept. | Sept. | Sept Sept. 
21, 1929 22, 1928 | 21, 1929 | 22, 1928 | 21, 1929 | 22, 1928 
| | | 
New England States: | | | 
1| 2| 12 | 14 0) 0 | 
New Hs 1} 0 | 5 0| 0 | 
Vermont 5 | 3 | 3 0 0 
Massachusetts 25 | 63 | 0) 0! 
0) 0 | 4) 6 0| 0| 
Connecticut 0) 2 9 15 0 0 
Middle Atlantic States: | | 
New York. 33 | 70. 70 65 0 
3 | 34 24 0 0) 
Pennsylvania... .................. 12 | il 75 101 0} 0 | 
East North Central States: | | | 
5 71 20 3 | 
EE 0) 0) 30 32 19 
4 177 87 17 | 
13 5 | 68 19 | 6 
Wisconsin. 1 2; 41 9 | 4| 
West North Central States: | | | } 
Minnesota 1 34 | 57 55 0} 
3 | 18 | 11 4 0) 
0 2 35 41 24 ‘ 
1 ll 4 21 1 0 
1 6 35 41 6 4 
South Atlantic States: | 
laware 0 | 2 0 0 
Maryland ee 0 28 30 10 0 0 
District of Columbia_- 0 2 3) 4 0 0 
2 | i4 36 | 5 | 4 
4 105 59 9) 5 
South 3 0 10} 0 
0 1 18 | 10 | 0 0 


? Figures for 1929 are exclusive of St. Louis. 
Week ended Friday. 


‘ Figures for 1929 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa and for 1928 are exclusive of Tulsa only. 


Meningococcus 


meningitis 
Week | Week 
ended | ended 
Sept. | Sept. 


21, 1929 | 


22, 1928 


1 1 
0 2 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 1 
0 0 
0 0 
2 2 
1 1 
2 0 
0 5 
0! 0 
0} 2 
2) 1 
11! 1 
1 1 


Typhoid fever 


21, 1929 | 22, 1928 


2 | 8 
0) 0 
0 0 
12 12 
2 2 
25 | 3 
30/42 
13 33 
42 | 
32 32 
12 19 
32 55 
10 15 
6 | 10 
10 
10 5 
12 | 36 
4 0 
1| 1 
0 1 
11 | 17 
4 1 
19 41 
2 4 
a) 
7 29 
30 53 
4 51 
2} 4 


| 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health oon 
for weeks ended September 21, 1929, and September 22, 1928—Continue 


! 
Poliomyelitis | Scarlet ver | Smallpox | Typhoid fever 


Division and State Week | Week Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week 
ended | ended | ended | ended | ended ended = ended | ended 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
21, ~— 22, 1928) 21, ~—_ 22, 1928 21, 1929, 22, 1928, 21, 1929 22, 1928 


East South Central States: 
Kentucky 
Tennessee - 
Alabama. 
Mississippi-_ 

West South Central States: 


38 
60 
35 
26 


Mountain States: 
Wyoming 
New Meai 


& 


coco 
+S 


Pacific States: 
Washington 


> 


3 Week ended Friday 
4 Figures for 1929 are A of Oklahoma City and Tulsa and for 1928 are exclusive of Tulsa only. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States 
from which reports are received during the current week: 


Me- 


ningo- Diph- Ma- | Mea- | Pel- 


coccus 
menin-| ‘heria laria | sles | lagra 


gitis 


1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


| } 
| 3 | 14 | 55 | 
2 33 30 | 
| | 3 36 27 | 
| | 5 21 5 
0) 10 | 
Louisiana | 1 | 16 
Oklahoma ¢ | 0 
1 | 13 
| 
| 3 7 
| | 
2) 10 
1 3 
Callen | 4 71 76 1 
Polio- | | Ty- 
Scarlet | Small- | 
State | mye- | Scar | phoid 
Po litis | fever | pox fever 
| | 
July, 1929 | | | 
Colorado..........-- 4 1] 49 21 
Massachusetts - - 15 240 10 3 807 |.......-] 4; 303 1 32 
| | 
August, 1929 | 
| 
California_.......... 87 
226 
131 
43 
Louisiana.......-... | 102 
| 12 
Maryland........... | 101 
Minnesota. 20 
M 
| 242 
Oklahoma | 302 
Rhode 7 
404 
West 131 


Chicken pox: 
Colorado 


Dysentery: 
German measles: 
Lead poisoning: 
Massachusetts 
Lethargic encephalitis: 
Massachusetts 
Mumps: 
Colorado. . 
Massachusetts... 
Ophthalmia neonatorum: 
Massachusetts 
Paratyphoid fever: 
Colorado. . 
Rabies in man: 
Massachusetis 
Rocky Mountain spotted or tick fever: 
Colorado 
Septic sore throat: 
Massachusetts 
Tetanus: 
Trachoma: 
Trichinosis: 
Massachusetts 
Whooping cough: 
Colorado 
Massachusetts 


August, 1929 
Actinomycosis: 
California 
Anthrax: 


Chicken pox: 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Maryland 
Minnesota 


West Virginia 
Conjunctivitis: 


Dengue: 
California 


Diarrhea: 
Maryland 


1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Dysentery: 
California (amebic) __. 


Minnesota (amebic) 
Missouri 


Tennessee 
Food poisoning: 
California 
German measles: 
California 
Illinois. ........-.- 
Maine 
Maryland 
New York 
Granuloma, coccidiodal: 
California 
Hookworm disease: 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma ! 
Impetigo contagiosa: 
Maryland 
Oklahoma ! 
Jaundice (epidemic): 
California 
Lead poisoning: 
Illinois 
Leprosy: 
Louisiana 
Missouri 
Lethargic encephalitis: 
California 
Illinois 


Maryland 
Minnesota 
New York 
Tennessee 
Mumps 
California 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana . 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Missouri 


Tennessee ...........- 
Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Missouri 


Oklahoma 
Rhode Island 
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65 
1 
95 
| 
227 | 
83 | 5 
1 
1 | 
20 | 
| 
1 3 
| 
| 
06 10 
C49 | 
| 
1 12 
New York 1 1 
1 19 
148 
119 21 
19 
5 Rhode Island 1 
1 
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Paratyphoid fever: 
California 
Georgia 
Illinois 


Puerperal septicemia: 
Illinois 


Rabies in animals: 
California 
Illinois 
Maryland 
Missouri 


Rabies in man: 
California 
New York 


Septic sore throat: 
Georgia 
I!nois 
Maine. 
Maryland 
Missouri 
New York 
Oklahomat 
Tennessee 


Tetanus: 
California 
Illinois 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Missouri 


Tennessee 
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Trachoma: 
California 
Illinois 


‘Tennessee 
Tularaemia: 
Georgia 
Minnesota 
Typhus fever: 
Georgia 
Maryland 
Undulant fever: 
Georgia 
Maine 
Maryland __. 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
New York 
Oklahoma! 
Vincent's angina: 
Illinois 
Maryland 
Maine 
New York? 
Oklahoma ! 
Whooping cough: 
California 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Minnesota 


Rhode Island 

Tennessee 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the months of July and 
August, 1929, by departments of health of certain Slates to other State health 


departments 
JULY, 1929 


Cali- 
fornia 


|Massa- |Minne-| New | 
\chusetts, sota 


| Illinois Kansas 


Tuberculosis 

Undulant fever 

Whooping cough 


1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


2 Exclusive of New York City. 


| 
Cases Cases 
8 6 
16 
1 2 
1 
36 
12 
3 | 
3 | 
8 | 9 
1 
1 1 
1 1 
3 
Remittent fever: 1 
1 10 
Rocky Mountain spotted or tick fever: 1 
5 1 
12 
2 63 
8 SST 
20 131 
21 1,244 
179 
42 
7 3 
25 249 
9 210 
13 16 
1 125 
po 
= 
1 
1 
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Notifiations regarding communicable diseases sent during the months of July and 
August, 1929, by departments of health of certain States to other State health 


departments—Continued 
AUGUST, 1929 


| 
| Cali- inne- 
ali- | Minois Kansas 


| fornia 


Diphtheria. __........- 
Malaria 

Meningitis. - - 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox. 

Syphilis 

Trachoma 
Typhoid fever 
Whooping cough 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


The 95 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population of more than 
30,555,000. The estimated population of the 89 cities reporting deaths is more 
thar 29,850,000. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the 
last nine years, excluding epidemics. 


Weeks ended September 14, 1929, and September 15, 1928 


| Estimated 
jexpectancy 


1928 


Diphtheria: 


45 States. 
95 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States 
Scarlet fever: 
46 States 


Influenza and pneumonia: 
89 cities 
Smallpox 


> 1 
7 
i 4 41 
2 3 5 1 
| 
Cases reported | 
Measles: 
Meningococcus meningitis: 
323 | 332 } 
Smallpox: | 
Typhoid fever: | 
Deaths reported | | 
SY cilies. 0| 1 
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epidemic years. 


but no year earlier than 1920 is included. 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual! trend. 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy 


Division, State, and 
city 


NEW ENGLAND 


Maine: 
Portland 
New Hampshire: 
Nashua. } 
Vermont: 
Barre__--- 
Massachusetts: | 
Boston 
| 
Worcester. .........) 
Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket ......... 
Providence 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport 
Hartford_____- 
New Haven 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York: 


Rochester. ........- 

New Jersey: 


Pennsylvania: 

Pittsburgh 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio: 
Cincinnati_......... 
Cleveland. ......... 


Fort 
Indianapolis__.....- 
South Bend 
Terre 
Illinois: 


Springfield ____.._-- 
Michigan: 


Grand 


1 No estimate of population made. 


Population, 


uly 1, le 


1928, | 
estimated 


1, 378, 900 | 
148, 800 
164, 200 | 


ooo KS COS 


Ces S&S 


o8 


Diphtheria 


Cases, 
esti- | Cases 
mated re 
| expect- 


ancy 


mo oc co o 


= on ® 


awa 


Influenza | 
ported ported 


' 
coco cco cose © 


wef of 


City reports for week ended September 14, 1929 


The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. 
median number of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 


It is in most instances the 


If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, 
In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
For some of the diseases given in the 


| Mea- 

sles, 

cases 
Deaths} “Te. 


| 


re- | 
ported | ported 


0 
2 4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 1 
0 
0 


1 
1 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 0 
0 
2 
0 
0 


acco 


Pneu- 


deaths 


wots c8 
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| | 
ases 
ported ported’ | ported 
| 
| 
| | | 
78, 600 0 
| 
2 
0 | 
() | | 
799, 200 | 8 | 
134, 300 | 3 
149, £00 | 
197, 600 | 0} 
73, 100 | 
286, 300 7| 
| 
172, 300 0} 
187, 900 0 
Buffalo 555, 800 
New York_.........| 6,017,500 35 | ] 
| 82k, 200 
| 199, 300 
| 135, 400 | se 
Newark _..| 473, 600 | 
139, 000 | | eee | 
| 
| 2,064, 200 10 
673, 800 | 
1, 010, 300 | 10 
Columbus.......... 299, 000 | 
Indiana: | 
105, 300 | 
382, 100 | 
| 86, 100 
73, 500 | See 
Chicagé _.| 3,157,400 
Detroit_ 
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City reports for week ended September 14, 1929—Continued 


Diphtheria Influenza 


Division, State, and July 1, 
i 1928 


Mumps, 

cases | cases de uths 
vorted 

i orted 


3 — | Cases | Deaths 
estimated re- | re- 
I | ported | ported 


ported 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL— | 
continued 


Wisconsin: 
Kenosha 
Madison... 
Milwaukee 
Racine 
Superior 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL | 


Minnesota: 
Duluth. . 116, 800 
Minneapolis 455, 900 
St. Pau ay 
lowa: 


Davenport - (4) 
Des Moines _.....-- 151, 900 | 
Waterloo 

Missouri: 
Kansas City_....... 
St. Louis 

North Dakota: 
Fargo 
Grand Forks 

South Dakota: 


Sioux Falls _.....-.-- 
Nebraska: 

Omaha 
Kansas: 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Delaware: 

Wilmington 


Maryland: 
Baltimore... 


Washington 
Virginia: 
Lynchburg 


Roanoke ......-.--/ 

West Virginia: | 
Charleston... ....-- 
Wheeling 

North Carolina: 
Raleigh 
Wilmington __...... 
Winston-Salem 

South Carolina: 
Charleston 
Columbia 

Georgia: 
Atlanta 
Brunswick ........ 
Savannah 

Florida: 
EE 156, 700 | 
St. Petersburg 53, 300 

113, 400 


1 No estimate of population made. 


-o 


oo 


| | es | | | 
‘ 
| ancy } 
| | | | j : 
| 
of 0 0 0 0 1 
50, 500 | 0 0 2 1 0 
200 | 2) 4 2 2 2 
= 74, 400 | 1) 1 oO}... | 0 0 0 0 
j °| | 0 0 0 
| 
| | | | 
2 0 0} 0 i 1 0 
16 | 0 0 5 9 
4} 10 | 2 0) 1| 1 
| 
0} 4 |------- 0 
1 3/ 0 i 
0 1| 0 0 0 1 
1 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 
0 | 0 |...-----]-------- 1 
62, 800 | 0 1) 0 0 3 1 
99, 300 | 0 2] 0 i 1 2 
| 
128, 500 | 0 1} |....---- 3 
| | i 
830, 400 | 2 17 | | 10 
0 0 0 
Frederick ...........| 0 0} 0 
District of Columbia: | | 
38, 600 0 2 3 |..------ | 1 
Norfolk 14, 200 | 0 1| 2 
Richmond 194, 400 0 14 0 
0 a | | | 0 
0 1 | 0 
1 | 1) 
0 3 | 1 
1 0 0 
1 1 
0 1 0 2 1 
| 2 
j | 
s| vi 2 | | 0 
0 0 | 
0) 3 | 3) | 0 | 0 
| 
2 | 3 2 1 
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City reports for week ended September 14, 1929—Continued 


Diphtheria Influenza 


Chick- | 

en pox, 

cases” 

4 | mated 
expect- 
| aney 


Division, State, and 
city 1628 


4 re- 
estimated porte 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Kentucky: 
Covington 
Tennessee: 
Nashville 
Alabama: 
Birmingham 
Mobile 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL | 


Arkansas: 
Fort Smith 
Little Rock 
Louisiana: 
New 
Shreveport | 
Texas: 
| 


oc co 
Cw 
oo 


MOUNTAIN 


Montana: 
} 
Great Falls 


New Mexico: 
Albuquerque 
Salt Lake City 

Nevada: 


ow S SSNS 


Salem -. 
California: 


1 No estimate of population made. 


| | Blog. Pneu- 
| | sles, monia, 
| Cases | Cases — 
re- re- re- | por’ 
| | ported | ported | ported | ported ported 
— 
| | | 
59, 000 o| 0 1 a 0 1 0 0 
190, 200 3 | | 0 0 8 
139, 600 0 4 °| 0 1 
| | 
222, 400 1| 4 ee 0 0 0 2 
€9, 600 0 | 1 1 | 1 | 0 | 0 1 
Montgomery -| 63, 100 2 3 
79, 200 
429, 400 
81, 300 
217, 800 
170, 600 
50, 600 
(*) 
San Antonio__.._.../ 218, 100 
| 
(') 1 
() 0 
Helens 0 
0 
Idaho: | 
1 
Colorado: 
204, 200 | 3 
Pueblo ee 44, 200 | 2 
() | 0 
138,000 1 
0 
PACIFIC | 
Washington: 
Seattle.............| 383, 200 5 3 1 
Spokane............| 109, 100 2 1 0 
Oregon: | 
2 5 1 3 3 
2 0 0! 0 0 0 
Los Angeles........ @) 2 28 4 s 0 3 4 u 
75, 700 2 2 3 
San Francisco-.._.- 585, 300 7 13 2 fponenoe= 0 12 5 1 
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City reports for week ended September 14, 1929—Continued 


Division, State, | Cases, 
and city | @Sti- 


lex pect- 


— | 
NEW ENGLAND | 
| 

| 


Maine: 
Portland 
New Hampshire: | 
Concord 
Nashua. - 
Vermont: 
Massachusetts: 
Boston. 
Fall River____- 
Springfield ____| 
Worcester 
Rhode Island: | 
Pawtucket ____) 
Providence 
Connecticut: | 
Bridgeport... | 
Hartford _...... 
New Haven 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York: } 
Buffalo. _...... | 
New York__.. 
Rochester . .. 
Syracuse 
New Jersey: 
Camden....... 
Trenton ....... 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading-...... 


EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 


Ohio: 
Cincinnati_.._. 
Cleveland 
Columbus... 
Toledo. 

Indiana 
Fort Wayne___| 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
Terre Haute__- 

Illinois: 

Chicago. _..... | 


Springfield - 
Michigan: 
Detroit 
Flint - 
Grand Rapids. 
Wisconsin: | 
Madison... 
Milwaukee --| 
Racine... ...- 


WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 
Duluth... 
Minneapolis. 
St. 

Iowa: 

Davenport 
Des Moines... 
Sioux City... 
Waterloo...... 


coo ct 


coc 


occ osc 


oon wet 

one 
ccs cos esse 
ecco cos 


~ 8 


8 


Oo 


coe 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


cono 


sis 


re- re- 


ported expect-| ported | ported) ported 
ancy 


no 
comet 


coo 
wate 


o 


ecco 
coo 


Typhoid fever 


. | Cases, 
Cases Deaths, deaths; esti- Cases Deaths 


|mated re- 
expect- ported, ported 
| ancy 

1 0 

0; 0 

0 0 

0 0 

3 5 

1 0 

0 | 0 

1 0 

0 0 

2 1} 


ooo 


coro ooo 


2 4) 
43 24 | 
1 1 | 
1 0 
1 0 
2 0 
1 
12 8 
4) 
1} 0} 
| | 
2 3 
3 1! 
0 2 
2| 1) 
2) 0) 
2 | 0 
1 0 
0 
s| 
1 
+ 
1 0 
1 
o| of 
0 2 
0 
0) 0) 
0} 0) 0 
2] 0 0 
1} 2} 0 
o| 
0) 
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Bo 


Ne 


=+8 


| 
| Scarlet fever Smallpox | 
culo- | ing | Deaths 
| Cases esti- cases 
I re- mated re causes 
ancy | 
| | | | 
| 
1 1 0 0 5 | 9 
0 1 4 
0 0| 0) 0 0 | s 
6 0) | of | 0 5 
1 1| | i 0 13 
2 | 0 
3) 0} 1 8 35 
| | 
0} 0) 0 0 
2) o| 1 0 | 0| 31 
i} 0 1} 1 0 0 31 
1| 1 | 0 2| 1 2 30 
| | 
j | 19 110 
52} 1,132 
4) BB 
| af 42 
2 | 32 
24 | 
8 31 
50 419 
19 161 
| 2 a4 
| | | 
| | | | 
1 
170 
738 
66 
| 21 
71 
16 
20 
1 576 
18 
258 
| | 
29 
| 4 
9 
Superior ll 
0 
38 
0 38 
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Maryland: 
altimore 
Cumberland___ 
Frederick 
District of Colum- 
bia: 


Washington 


cow o 
ecco co 
eco o 
eco 
~S 
cou o 
coer o 


eco ccc cS ec 
eco ccr SOF COS » 


Cw cos co CO 
CH Com om wm 


wee CS OF CK 


Fort Smith... 
Little Rock... 


New Orleans .. 
Shreveport. 


Scarlet fever Smallpox Typhoid fever 
Wh DOD 
culo- ing | Death: 
Division, State, | Cases, Cases, sis, | Cases, cough, S, I 
and city esti- | Cases| esti- | Cases |Deaths| deaths) esti- | Cases! Deaths! cases 
mated} re- | mated! re- Te- re- | mated) re- re- re- 
ported jexpect-| ported | ported} ported'expe ported) ported | ported 
ancy ancy ancy 
WEST NORTH CEN- wi 
TRAL—Ccon. 
Missouri: ; Te 
Kansas City__-. 7 1 0 0 7 2 7 0 9 86 
St. 1 0 1 0 4 0 0 0 0 25 
North Dakota: 
2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 10 
Grand Forks_-_ 0 0 0 
South Dakota: 
Sioux 0 0 0 0 3 M 
Nebraska: 
Omaha.._..... 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 41 
Kansas: 
3 0 1 2 0 0 3 
Wichita____.._ 3 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 25 Id 
SOUTH ATLANTIC Ce 
Delaware: 
Wilmington 0 34 Ne 
26 157 Ul 
0 2 
0 6 Ni 
103 
= 
Lynchburg 13 Ww 
Norfolk__...... 
Richmond.__._- 41 
Roanoke______. 
West Virginia: Or 
Charleston _.. 28 
N 17 Cs 
aro’ 
21 
Wilmington 
Winston- 
Salem 19 oil 
South Carolina: 
Charleston 23 
Columbia 13 
Georgia: 
99 
Brunswick. 
Savannah 21 
Florida: 
B 
Tampa........ 
EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL ~ 
=. 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 16 
‘ovin 
‘Tennessee: M 
Memphis... ._. 1 5 0 0 0 5 6 4 0 ll 76 
Nashville_..... 2 1 0 0 0 2 5 5 0 6 2 R 
a 4 5 0 0 0 2 5 2 0 2 56 
rm 
Mobile-__..... 0 1 0 Oo|;- Oo 1 0 2 0 0 30 
WEST SOUTH Ni 
CENTRAL 
Ark j 
2 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 5 a ‘ 
Louisiana: 
2; 0 0 4 3 3 1 126 
1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 26 
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City reports for week ended September 14, 1929—Continued 


Whoop- 


cough, 


cases 
re- 
ported 


WEST SOUTH CEN- 
TRAL—continued 


ecose 


San Antonio... 


MOUNTAIN 


asd ao 


New Mexico: 
Albuquerque 
Utah: 
Salt Lake City. 
Nevada: 


onc & 
coe 
cece co 
oc oe co 
co ow cS 


California: 

Los Angeles. 

Sacramento-_._ 

San Francisco - 


NEW ENGLAND 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York: 


Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia_ 
Pittsburgh 


Scarlet fever Smallpox | Typhoid fever | | 
culo- Ing 
Deaths, 
Division, State, |Cases, Cases, sis, Cases | 
and city esti- cme esti- | Cases Deaths |deaths! esti- | Cases | Deaths | all 
mated| re- | mated) re- | re | re- | mated) re- re- 
ported ported | ported portediexpect-| ported) ported 
ancy ancy ancy 
Texas: 
ea 2 3 1 0 0 3 2 2 1 
Fort Worth... 1 2 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 
Galveston... 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 
Houston_.....- 1 2 0 0 0 2 0 4 0 
Fe 0 3 0 0 0 10 0 2 0 
Montana: 
Billings.......- 
Great Falls_.-- 
Helena. -...... 
Missoula. 
Idaho: 
Colorado: 
Denver._.....- 
Pueblo. 
5 
29 
PACIPIC | 
Washington: 
Spokane... 3 2 0 1 _ 
Oregon: 
Portland ___._. 4 0 4 0 0 3 2 0 0 0 5 
0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 |) <eee 
9 6 1 3 o| Ww 3 2 0 26 204 
1 0 0 0 0 3 0 2 1 0 31 
6 10 1 0 0 8 1 4 0 10 133 
| Meningo- Lethargic | pelingra | Poliomyelitis (infan- 
encephalitis tile paralysis) 
Division, State, and city Case, | 
esti- 
Cases, Deaths|Cases; Deaths|\Cases Deaths! mated Cases) Deaths 
expect- 
.| aney 
Massachusetts: 
o| 0 4) 4 0 
[  =5CeISateety'sS i 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
Rhode Island: 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 
RE, Es 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 7 1 
4 1 2 0 0 18 5 6 
0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Sa 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 

New Jersey: 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 1 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 
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City reports for week ended September 14, 1929—Continued 


meningitis 


Meningo- 
coccus Pellagra 


Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 


Division, State, and city 


Cases, 
esti- 


mated Deaths 
expect- 
ancy 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


eo ec cc 
o ec 


o eo 


o wo oo 


1 Typhus fever: 3 cases; 2 cases at Savannah, Ga., and 1 case at Tampa, Fla. 


| 
al 
al 
ti 
Cases, Deaths Cases Deaths or 
al 
S 
Ohio: 
1 1 0 | 0 0 0 2 1 0 
ay ~ BEE 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 
0 0 0 -0 0 0 1 0 
Illinois: 
5 2 0 0 1 0 4 0 0 
Michigan: 
RR el AE ae” 5 6 1 1 0 0 3 6 2 
Wisconsin: 
1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
; WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Minnesota: 
1 0; _0 0 0}. 0 1 0 0 
Towa: 
Malet... 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 Ne 
Missouri: > "4 M 
0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 Es 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 W 
North Dakota: 80 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 Es 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Maryland: M 
Virginia: 
North Carolina: 
South Carolina: 
Georgia: : Ne 
Mi 
Ea 
Florida: ! wi 
So 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL — 
ee 0 2 0 0 0 0 Pa 
‘ov’ 0 0 0 
Tennessee: 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Alabama: 
EE ASI 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 = 
0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
ee, PE ae 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL pe 
- Louisiana: Fai 
0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 We 
AE! 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 Sot 
Texas: Ea 
0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 We 
0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 Me 
MOUNTAIN Pac 
Montana: 
SEG Gacmoccccncotescnbsatlaake 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Colorado: 1 
Utah: 
; Salt Lake City. ................. 6 2 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
PACIFIC 
Washington: 
| 0 0 o; 0 0 o; 0 
California: | 
ES een eae 0 1 0 1 0 0 1 2 i 
Sacramento. 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
Gan 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 
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The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 98 cities for the 
5-week period ended September 14, 1929, compared with those for a like period 
ended September 15, 1928. The population figures used in computing the rates 
are approximate estimates, authoritative figures for many of the cities not being 
available. The 98 cities reporting cases have an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 31,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths have nearly 30,- 
000,000 estimated population. The number of cities included in each group 
and the estimated aggregate populations.are shown in a separate table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, August 11 to September 14, 1929—Annual 
yo per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 


= DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Engl 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 


Fast South Central 
West South Central 


| 


| 


South Atlantic 
East South Central 


1928 
55 
48 
55 
59 
57 
67 
49 
45 
27 
46 

MEA 
37 
64 
40 
39 
22 
33 
23 
28 
44 

8 


8 
Breas 


1 The figures given in this table are rates 100,000 ast the 
reported. Po; tions used are estimated of July. , 1929 and 1928, respectively. 

Pawtucket sod Topeka, Kase, and Brunswick, Ga., not inctaded. 
‘awtucket and. Prov ce, R. a., 

«St. Louis, Mo., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

Lynchburg, Va., not included. 

° Pawtucket, and Providence, R. I., not included. 

’ Topeka, Kans., not included. 

° St. Louis, Mo., not included. 

® Brunswick, Ga., not included. 

Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
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Week ended— 
| 
Aug. Sept. | Sept. 
17, 14, 15, 
1929 1929 | 1928 
48 87 
59 41 58 
86 95 67 
B 839 98 
South Atlantic. .........-..- 47 133 $113 
A 81 | 115 154 
SL CASE RATES 
| 
417 518 
New England__...........-.| 2 | 16 39 
Middle Atlantic_..........-- 15 12 15 
East North Central _.......- 35 | 20 24 
West North Central_.......- 13 #8 14 
0 7 “4 
West South 12 0 
47 | 10 42 13 
SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES . 
New En er 50 
Middle 17 
East North Central __....... 50 
West North Central__......- 40 
South Atlantic._..........-- 73 
East South Central 4 
West South Central_......-- 40 
Mountela.... ... 78 
55 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, August 11 to September 14, 1989—Annual 
‘aed per 00.008 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 


1928—Continued 
SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 


af 

arf 


A 


New E 
Middle A 


South 
East South Central 
West Central 


= 


» 
w 


> 


New 


East North Central _- 
West North Central_. 
South Atlantic... 
East South Central 
tral. 


O1 chties .. 


om 
w 


New England 
Middle 
East North Central 
West North Central 


Bawewwo 


Mountain 


o 
oo 


co 

w 

| wo 

w 
~ 


PNEUMONIA 


East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central... 
West South Central. 


2 South Bend, Ind., not included. 

3 Pawtucket and Providence, R. I., Topeka, Kans., and Brunswick, Ga., not included. 
4 8t. Louis, Mo., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

+ Lynchburg, Va., not included. 

¢ Pawtucket and Providence, R. I., not included. 

1 Topeka, Kans., not included. 

§ St. Louis, Mo., not included. 

* Brunswick, Ga., not included. 

1” Tacoma, W , not included. 


Aug. | Aug. || Aug. | Aug. |} Aug. | Sept. lh 
17, 18, 24, 25, 31, 1, 
1929 | 1928 1929 | 1928 1929 ! 1928 = - 
98 cities. 
East North Central......... 
West North Central_........ 
TYPHOID FEVER CASE MITES 
20 27 30 31 
ll 16 27 16 
Middle Atiantic_............ 19 17 bt 23 
5 18 2 8 
6 41 13 26 
39 36 51 52 
a 98 102 231 
Rao 47 97 91 53 
61 35 70 62 
17 26 5 26 
INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 
South 
East South Central. -.......- 
West South Central._........ 
En DEATH RATES 
New 
Middle Atlantic. ........... 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reporis and e population 
of cities of each group, approximated as of J ie A 1, 1929 and rope 


te 


East North Central 
West North 


Number of cities reporti 

of cities | of cities cases eaths 

Group of cities reporting reporting 
cases 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
98 91 | 31, 568,400 | 31,052,700 | 29,995,100 | 29, 498, 600 

New 12 12| 2,305,100 | 2,273,900 | 2,305, 100 2, 273, 900 
Middle Atlantic. ................. 10 10 | 10, 809, 700 | 10, 702,200 | 10,809,700 | 10, 702, 200 
12 9{ 2,712,100) 2,673,300 1, 736, 900 1, 708, 100 
South Atlantic. 19 19 | 2,783,200 | 2,732,900 | 2,783, 200 2, 732, 900 
East South Central _-._............ 6 5 767, 900 745, 500 704, 200 682, 400 
West South 8 7| 1,319,100} 1,289,900 1, 285,000 1, 256, 400 
Met Sunthisicdnctbduscuscss 9 9 598, 800 590, 200 598, 800 590, 200 
6 4 | 2,090,600} 2,043,500} 1, 590, 300 1, 551, 200 


FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 
Provinces—Communicable diseases—Week ended September 7, 
1929.—The Department of Pensions and National Health reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases in Canada for the week ended 
September 7, 1929, as follows: 


Cerebro- 
Polio- Small- 
Province spinal | Influenza} | 

British Columbia. duhwnictuisbetacphintaniacianaieiad 2 2 1 
Total. 4 1 53 9 91 


Quebec Province—Communicable diseases— Week ended September 
14, 1929.—The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended September 
14, 19, as follows: 


Disease Cases Disease Cases 
Cerebrospinal meningitis_..............- 1 || Poliomyelitis 2 
2 || Scarlet fever. 48 
13 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Communicable diseases—July, 1929.—During the month of July, 
1929, certain communicable diseases were reported in Czechoslovakia 
as follows: 


Disease Cases | Deaths Disease Cases | Deaths 
17 1 || Pu fever 27 13 
824 40 || Scarlet fever...................... 1, 185 23 
Paratyphoid 35 2 || Typhus fever 


(2434) 
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GIBRALTAR 


Vital statistics—Year 1928.—During the year 1928, 366 births were 
reported in Gibraltar, giving a rate per 1,000 population of 23.3. 
There were 293 deaths, the rate per 1,000 being 17.4. The infant 
mortality rate was 122.9 per 1,000 births. © 

Cases of certain communicable diseases, with deaths from these 
diseases, were reported for the year 1928 as follows: 


Disease Cases | Deaths Disease Cases | Deaths 
Cerebrospinal meningitis ........ 961 ll 
20 1 || Puerperal fever..................- 
30 2 || Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 30 26 
14  ( 6 1 
Influenzal pneumonia. -.........- 10 1 

ITALY 


Communicable diseases—Four weeks ended July 7, 1929.—During 
the four weeks ended July 7, 1929, communicable diseases were 


reported in the Kingdom of Italy as follows: 


June 10-16 June 17-23 June 24-30 July 1-7 

Disease Com- Com- Com- Com- 

munes munes munes munes 

Cases affect- Cases affect- Cases affect- Cases affect- 

ed ed ed 
21 35 28 58 44 48 35 
Cerebrospinal meningitis_............ 19 18 20 20 6 6 9 y 
165 119 223 107 190 92 148 72 
Dipht 263 169 261 149 273 156 273 168 
ll 8 ll 8 14 ll 18 14 
Lethargic encephalitis. 4 4 2 2 6 6 
2, 000 321 | 2,019 353 | 1,818 333 | 1,651 342 
Pons ncodenccnscassibaassntel 12 10 21 15 42 18 42 32 
123 282 102 314 117 
Typhoid fever - . .. 296 165 446 246 424 241 631 324 
MEXICO 


Tampico—Communicable diseases—-August, 1929.—During the 
month of August, 1929, certain communicable diseases were reported 
in Tampico, Mexico, as follows: 


Disease Cases Deaths | Disease Cases Deaths 
M 19 || Typhoid fever-___- 12 2 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Vital statistics—Years 1928 and 1927.—During the year 1928, 
27,000 births were registered in New Zealand, as compared with 
27,681 in 1927. The birth rate for 1928 was 19.6 per 1,000 popula- 
tion. There were 11,811 deaths reported during the year 1928, 
which was an increase of 198 over the number for 1927. 

Deaths from the following causes were reported during the year 
1928: 


Cause of death Cause of death 


(all) 


Apoplexy 
Appendicitis _- 
— 8 disease 


Diphtheria. 
Diseases of the arteries 


2, 313 


The numbers of deaths due to automobile accidents, excluding 
those caused by collisions between street cars or railroad trains and 
automobiles, for the years 1924 to 1928, are as follows: 


San Juan—Communicable diseases—Five weeks ended August 24, 
1929.—During the five weeks ended August 24, 1929, cases of certain 
communicable diseases were reported in San Juan, P. R., as follows: 


Disease Cases 


Diphtheria... 
D 


Typhoid fever... 
Whooping cough 


TRINIDAD (BRITISH WEST INDIES) 

Port of Spain—Vital statistics (comparative)—July, 1929.—The 
following statistics for the month of July for the years 1925 to 1929 
are taken from a report issued by the Public Health Department 
of Port of Spain, Trinidad: 


N 
Bi 
N 
D 
D 
In 
Number 
744 || Hernia and intestinal 
A 
Deaths Deaths y 
PORTO RICO a 
D 
D 
M 
I 


Number of births 

Birth rate per 1,000 population 
Number of deaths 

Death rate 1,000 population 
Deaths under 1 year 

Infant mortality rate per 1,000 births 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Communicable diseases—August, 1929.—During the month of Au- 
gust, 1929, cases of certain communicable diseases were reported in 
the Virgin Islands, as follows: 


St. Thomas and St. John: 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Communicable diseases—August, 1929.—During the month of 
August, 1929, certain communicable diseases were reported in 


Yugoslavia, as follows: 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 
Diphtheria 
Dysentery-.-- 
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Month of July 

1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 

150 171 110 163 178 

31.2 19.9 29.4 31.6 

Jndithanusebaheielodedadpiial 120 135 150 140 150 

itnntimpacwaghtihiadnbntred 22.1 24.6 27.2 25.2 26.6 

31 24 16 30 30 

168.5 

ee Cases | St. Croix: Cases 

Disease Cases | Deaths Disease Cases | Deaths 

OR Paw 7 8 || Scarlet fever......................] 1,029 178 

Fi tell 325 33 || Typhoid fever.................... 352 26 

Mente. 137 10 Typhus fever..................... 7 2 
Poliomyelitis. 2 


| 
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Tananarive Province 


Plague-infected rats - 
Moramanga Province. 


U ES 
Ambositra Province 
Antisirabe Province 
Itasy Province. 


British East Africa (see also table above): 
Madagascar (see also table above) - -.-- 


Ecuador: Guayaquil 
Indo-China (see also table above) ....-.-- 
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